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CHAPTER XXIII. 


AN EVENING AT BRAE HOUSE. 


|s next morning the waggonette from the inn carried away Miss 

Bretherton and the faithful Pritchard. Eric Vincent, coming 
out of the school next door to the forge, raised his hat with a grave 
smile in answer to the sharp little nod that was all his aunt vouch- 
safed him, and then stood looking after her until the carriage had 
disappeared. 

That evening Ellison and her cousin were to dine at Brae House, 
and Lorraine looked forward to the evening with unusual eagernesr 
She was anxious to see Mr. Vincent again, and to talk matters over 
with him, and secretly hoped that he would be beside her at dinner. 
But in this she was disappointed, the Rev. Eustace Cartwright, the 
High Church curate from Dorchester, took her in to dinner and sat 
beside her; Colonel Trevor was on the other side. Mr. Vincent 
came in late; but there was a peculiar brightness and animation in 
his glance as he shook hands with her ; and, as he sat opposite talking 
to Muriel, she could not fail to see that he was in excellent spirits. 
He looked years younger, his face had lost a certain haggardness 
which had betrayed the constant pressure of anxiety. With the 
buoyancy of youth he seemed to have thrown off the load that had 
oppressed him ; and Muriel, who knew nothing of what had happened, 
was surprised and even mystified by his unusual gaiety. 

Lorraine found it impossible to hear what they were saying, as Mr. 
Cartwright demanded her whole attention. He was imparting to her his 
private views on the possible unity of Christendom, and it needed all 
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her intelligence to comprehend him. Colonel Trevor made no attempt 
to distract them. He was rather silent, and talked little, even to Ellison. 

Ellison was looking unusually handsome that evening. ‘The soft 
cream silk, trimmed with fine old lace that had belonged to her 
mother, set off her fair massive style. She herself had pronounced 
the dress as far too smart for anything but a large formal dinner-party, 
but Lorraine, who loved to see her at her best, had pleaded the 
change of fashions, and had urged her not to lay it by. “On a hot 
summer’s evening one can wear anything,” she had said ; “and you 
really look quite lovely in it.” And Ellison had suffered herself to be 
persuaded. 

More than once Colonel Trevor glanced at her attentively, and 
thought that she had never looked so well; and there was a grave 
tenderness in his tone as he addressed her that more than once excited 
a vague surprise in Ellison’s mind, but she only smiled in her tranquil 
way. ‘Gavin was very kind,” she thought—‘“kinder than ever, 
perhaps because she was going away.” 

On summer evenings it was always the custom at Brae to assemble in 
the great conservatory leading out of the drawing-room—coffee was 
always taken there—and the various cosy nooks were occupied by 
couples or trios. By chance Lorraine found herself standing by Mr. 
Vincent. Muriel had just left them to speak to her brother, and Eric, 
who had been waiting for this opportunity, induced her to stroll with 
him to the fernery at the other end of the conservatory. It was a 
cool, delightful little nook; a sparkling fountain played amidst the 
ferns, and the delicious freshness of the green tints was peculiarly 
restful. Two low hammock chairs had been placed there. Lorraine 
seated herself in one and looked smilingly at her companion. 

“Tam so glad of this opportunity of speaking to you,” she said, 
with the naive frankness that always put Eric immediately at his ease. 
“I have been longing to ask you if you have seen any more of Miss 
Bretherton ?” 

“T only saw her start from the Vaggon and Hforses this morning,” 
he returned, a momentary cloud coming over his face; “the 
waggonette passed me as I was coming out of the schools. She just 
nodded to me, and that was all.” ‘Then he added, a little bitterly: 
“I do not intend to delude myself, Mrs. Herbert ; my aunt is terribly 
consistent. She is loading me with favours, but she will have nothing 
to do with me personally.” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” replied Lorraine. “It is not 
well to take pessimistic views, and human nature gives us odd 
surprises now and then. Some day Miss Bretherton may change 
her mind.” 

“Ah, you do not know her!” he returned. ‘ Obstinacy is the 
Bretherton failing. My mother has told me some queer stories of 
the family. By her account they were singularly faithful in love 
and persistent in hate. But does it not strike you as strange and 
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unnatural, as I said before, that my aunt should punish the man 
for the boy’s fault? A generous nature could not go these lengths. 
Look at what she is doing for me,” he continued, as Lorraine 
regarded him sympathetically. “I am to have a sufficient income 
for my own needs, and the education of the boys is assured. When 
I woke this morning I felt a free man, and as though some enjoyment 
of life were possible. Can you understand the feeling? and yet the 
kind word that would have enriched everything was wanting. I must 
take her bounty and feel myself in disgrace.” 

“Oh, no, you must not feel like that,” returned Lorraine earnestly. 
“ Remember that you are dealing with a very eccentric nature. I do 
not know Miss Bretherton sufficiently well to discuss her character. 
She is a stranger to me, but from the little I have seen—and I was 
a most unwilling intruder on your interview yesterday—I should say 
that, in spite of all her hard speeches, Miss Bretherton cares for you 
in her heart.” ; 

Mr. Vincent shook his head. 

“T cannot lay such flattering unction to my soul; I am afraid.your 
kind nature misleads you. Mrs. Herbert, do not say again what you 
observed just now. Iam thankful that you were present last evening ; 
if I had been alone I should have found it difficult to restrain myself. 
I do not wish to be hard on a near relative, but I do not think that 
because I was a wayward, self-willed child, and behaved badly to her, 
I deserved all those gibes and reproaches. At least, I am trying to 
do my duty now.” 

“Yes, and Miss Bretherton knows it too. Mr. Vincent, it is hard, 
and you have muchto bear. In my own mindI thinkit is wrong and 
cruel for her to disinherit you. You are her nearest of kin, and have 
a right to expect her to leave her money to you.” 

“You are very kind to take my part, and it does me good to hear 
you,” returned Eric gratefully ; “ but I hold a very different opinion. 
I think my aunt has every right to please herself in this matter, and 
to leave her property as she likes. It was a mere fluke that the 
money came to her; it is not in any sense family property—she can 
turn Black Nest into an asylum for idiots if she likes. I do not say 
that I should not be glad if the money were to come to me, but I 
never expect to receive another penny, and I am deeply grateful for 
what she has done for me. If she would only have given a kind look 
and word I should have been more than content. There are two 
ways of flinging a bone to a dog, and even a dog has a right to his 
feelings.” 

Lorraine was silent ; it was natural, she thought, that Mr. Vincent 
should be mortified and hurt by his aunt’s contemptuous repulse. His 
masculine pride revolted against her injustice, and though poverty 
and not his will consented to accept the proffered gifts, there was a 
bitter flavour attached to them. She could understand his feelings 
so well; it was no use discussing a painful subject ; it would be wiser 
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to put it aside, at least for the present, and when she said some- 
thing to this effect he tacitly agreed. 

It was twilight now, and some coloured lamps among the. foliage 
gave a soft subdued light. Ellison and Colonel Trevor passed them 
at this moment on their way to the garden, and at a little distance 
Muriel was standing talking to Mr. Cartwright. She had a slightly 
bored expression on her face, and more than once looked longingly 
towards Lorraine and her companion as though she would willingly 
have joined them. Lorraine noticed it at last. 

“Miss Trevor is certainly not interesting herself properly in the 
unity of Christendom,” she said in an amused tone. “I behaved 
much better at dinner. Shall we go to her rescue, Mr. Vincent.” 
But this proposition evidently met with no favour. 

“Cartwright is unwise to ride his hobby so perpetually,” returned 
Eric lazily. “I daresay Miss Trevor votes him a bore in her heart, 
but there is no need for us to be bored too. I was just going to 
propose a turn in the garden, as Trevor has set us an example; do 
come, Mrs. Herbert, it is a delicious evening.” 

Lorraine rose at once with her usual good-nature; she always 
liked to do what other people wished if possible, and in another 
moment Eric would have got his way and secured her sole company, 
but the events of the previous day had unsettled him and he was not 
quite on his usual guard. 

Lorraine turning to him with her pleasant smile was a little 
startled at the grave intensity of the glance that met hers. It was no 
ordinary passing admiration for a congenial companion, in Eric’s deep- 
set eyes, and some subtle instinct put her at once on her guard. 

“T am afraid I must ask you to excuse me,” she said gently and 
yet quite naturally. “I see Miss Trevor is all alone, and I have 
hardly spoken to her this evening.” And before Eric could quite 
realise his disappointment, Lorraine was half-way across the conserva- 
tory, leaving him rather sore and slightly puzzled. Was it only her 
usual unselfishness, or had she quietly repelled him ; had he in any 
way betrayed himself? This was what baffled him. She had been so 
kind, so friendly, so sweet in her womanly sympathy; and then ina 
moment she had left him, and he saw her gaily chatting with Miss 
Trevor, without another thought for him. 

Poor Eric, he was young enough to feel his disappointment keenly ; 
he could so seldom get her to himself; with all her sweetness and 
sociability the young widow was singularly inaccessible. He did not 
go so far as to think himself badly treated; but he felt moody and 
restless, and strolled out into the dark winding walks to recover and 
pull himself together. ‘‘ Well, he was a fool,” he told himself savagely, 
as he strode down one path after another, “though after all there was 
method and wisdom in his madness. How was he to help loving 
such a woman? Yes—under the summer starlight—he said it out- 
tight—it was that ; there was no good in his disguising it from himself 
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any longer—it was love, love, love; and there was no need to be 
ashamed of it. He had come to Highlands to find his fate; this 
sweet woman was to be the blessing or sorrow of his life. It was an 
assured fact, and poor fellow, how he gloried in it. Most men of his 
age would have already met with some youthful divinity, whom they 
had enshrined as their ideal, and to whom they had sworn eternal 
fealty. But alas, how seldom men wed their ideal. Eric was not of 
the ordinary calibre; his life had been too hard-working and full of 
care to leave him leisure for love in idleness, and for a time his 
mother had sufficed him. He had not indulged in more than a 
passing fancy until he saw Mrs. Herbert. 

“How could he help himself?” he reiterated passionately, as the 
cool flower-scented air blew across his heated temples, and stray night- 
moths fluttered across his path. He had never seen anyone like her. 
He had never asked himself if she were beautiful—he had never 
thought about her beauty or lack of beauty, only from the first day of 
their meeting a mere glance of her brown eyes had thrilled him 
through and through. 

She was so true, so womanly, so entirely herself in every word and 
deed, so simple and natural and kindly, that from the first he had 
been at his ease with her. No—he was no fool; everyone loved 
her—the children, and Miss Trevor, and her cousin. He wished that 
he knew something about her dead husband, poor fellow; how he 
pitied him! Fancy being married to a woman like that, and then 
being obliged to leave her. What a grisly enemy death must have 
seemed to him! 

Lorraine, sitting in her snug corner talking happily to Mrs. Trevor, 
broke off in her sentence now and then to wonder how long Mr. Vincent 
would choose to absent himself. Perhaps, here her brow cleared at 
the thought, he had met Ellison and Colonel Trevor, and the 
three were pacing the long walk together. 

“Tt was a little hard on him, but I did it for the best,” she thought, 
with a sort of wistful tenderness. ‘‘ Young men are so odd—they 
need so little encouragement. Give an inch and they take an ell. I 
like Mr. Vincent excessively—I would not hurt him for worlds; but 
—but——” Here Lorraine, blushing a little at her own unspoken 
thought, interrupted herself to go on with the conversation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


AT THE GATE OF THE WOODLANDS. 


TuHaT evening was destined to be a fateful one to others beside Eric 
Vincent. The little drama of human life that was being played out 
on the petty stage of a Surrey village was steadily advancing to its 
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climax. But not one of the actors knew their 7vé/e perfectly or 
understood their proper end. 

To Ellison, tranquil and unobservant, the stroll through the Brae 
Woods in the soft summer starlight was no different from a hundred 
others she had taken with Gavin. Perhaps he was more silent than 
usual, or there was deeper stillness in the Woodlands. It was a 
sultry evening, and Gavin had complained that there was no air in 
the gardens, and had persuaded her to extend their walk towards the 
Woodlands lodge. At that hour they were safe from meeting any one, 
unless it were some groom or helper from the farm on his way to the 
village. Ellison, wrapped in her soft fleecy shawl, and walking with 
uncovered head, looked like some stately white princess out of fairy- 
land with her knight beside her; for Colonel Trevor’s grey overcoat 
lent itself to the subdued harmony of tones. 

They had reached the gate leading to the lodge, where Gavin had 
first met Lorraine, and Ellison, leaning indolently against it, looked 
admiringly at the trim lodge embowered in honeysuckle and roses. A 
bright radiance of lamp-light streamed from the open window, and 
the doubtful fragrance of tobacco blended with the sweetest scents. 
It reminded Ellison that Gavin had not had his usual cigarette. ~ 

As she turned to him to mention the oversight, she saw that he was 
leaning with one arm against the gate watching her; something in 
his expression gave her a curious thrill of mingled nervousness and 
fear. 

“You have forgotten your cigarette,” she said, quickly averting her 
face and regarding the lodge window. An undefinable feeling made 
her wish that they were back in the Brae drawing-room ; but even as 
this thought passed through her mind, a quiet hand was laid on hers, 
and another lightly placed on her shoulder brought her face to face 
with Gavin, 

“Never mind the Lodge,” he said with odd peremptoriness. “It 
looks as it always does—picturesque and cosy. I did not wish to 
light my cigarette, for I have rather serious work on hand to-night. 
We are both of us a trifle nervous, Ellison. What makes your hand 
so cold, and why are you afraid to look at me? Surely you do not 
fear what I am going to say—that I love you?” Then a great terror 
suddenly took possession of Ellison’s quiet soul, for she knew the 
dreaded moment had come, and that the crisis of her life had arrived. 
Other men had told her that they loved her, had patiently and 
persistently wooed her; but all their ardent words had not disturbed 
her serenity. She had sent them away, with some sadness, it is true, 
but no hesitation in her manner; but no such sending away was 
possible now. 

In a moment the heaven of her still content seemed broken up 
with a sudden electrical storm, and her singular temperament quailed 
like a frightened bird, whose nest had been scorched by the lightning. 
A rush of unknown and agitating emotions made her breathless and 
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white to her lips. She knew what was coming and why he had 
brought her here to the boundary line of his estate. He was going to 
ask her to be his wife ; and though Helen was not forgotten, she was 
to be asked to fill her place. 

It cannot be denied that Ellison’s nature differed strangely from 
other women ; she shrank vaguely from the very words and looks that 
would have been like the elixir of life to an emotional nature. If 
only she could arrest those words on his lips and prevent him from 
saying them. How was she to explain to him that she was not yet 
ready ; that any change in their position would be exquisitely painful 
to her; that it was necessary for her to become used to the idea 
before she could pledge herself? No thought of refusing him entered 
her head. Was it likely that she could refuse him anything? But if, 
without hurting him, she could explain, could ward off the dreaded 
question ? 

“Why are you so pale, dear ?” he asked, still holding her steadily 
before him, and there was a hurt tone in his voice. ‘“Surely—you 
cannot really be afraid of me?”—but all the same he could read the 
terror in her blue eyes. The light from the lodge window made every 
change of expression visible to him. 

*‘T think I am afraid,” she almost whispered. ‘Gavin, do not be 
hurt at something I am going to say. You know I am a little odd in 
things and different from other women—you have often told me so— 
but I want you”—and here she paused, unable to go on. The very 
grasp of those thin sinewy hands was telling her mutely that he was 
stronger than she and would have his way. 

Her nervousness was so excessive that it made him smile, though 
he was a trifle nervous himself, but he was very gentle and patient 
with her. 

“‘T cannot have you look so distressed, dearest,” he said soothingly. 
“Tell me what it is you want, and I will see if it be possible. You 
shall have your say first ; will that content you?” 

“You are very kind,” she returned, almost under her breath. 
Never, never had the stately, self-possessed Ellison looked so subdued. 
“T want you not to say any more to-night, but to wait,” here her 
voice was scarcely audible, “ until I return from Switzerland. It—it 
will give me time to get used to the idea.” 

“You are sure that you know all that I am going to say?” he 
asked, with a grave smile, and she bowed her head without speaking 
How could she fail to know when iook and touch were so eloquent ? 

Colonel Trevor felt disturbed; this was plainly not what he 
intended. His plan had been that he and Ellison should plight their 
troth before she left England; but it was evident that this was not 
her wish. 

“You are a dear woman,” he said dropping her hands, and leaning 
against the gate again ; “ but you are not faultless ; you are disappoint 
ing me terribly to-night.” 
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“AmI1? Iamso sorry, Gavin; and I should so like to please you.” 

“You could please me easily by letting me finish,” he said, looking 
alert and eager in a moment ; but she lifted her eyes ; they were full of 
pain and entreaty. 

“‘T am very selfish, but will you please me in this, dear Gavin? It 
is only for five or six weeks.” 

“Only! I don’t believe you care for me in the least,” he returned 
almost angrily. ‘‘I meanin the way I want you to care, or you would 
not put me off for five or six weeks.” 

“Oh yes I do,” she replied earnestly, and then grew crimson over 
the admission. ‘Gavin, you know I am a little odd; don’t be hurt, 
please, but just give me my way for once.” 

“ Does that mean that you are never to have your own way again?” 
with a searching glance that seemed to probe her very soul. Perhaps 
he was content with the result of his survey, for a half smile came to 
his lips. 

“Very well,” he returned, taking her hand gently. ‘You are very 
wilful, most inconveniently so, but I must yield, I suppose; but let 
us clearly understand each other. I am to leave you free until you 
return from Switzerland, and not trouble you with any worrying 
letters ; well, I will submit to my share of the bargain if you will 
faithfully promise to fulfil yours; that is to give me the earliest 
possible opportunity after your return to finish my interrupted speech. 
And lastly,” and here he looked into her eyes, “‘ to give me the answer 
that I am longing to hear.” 

*“T promise,” she replied in a low voice, but she did not look at 
him. 

* Faithfully, Ellison !” 

“Yes, faithfully. And thank you—thank you for being so patient 
with me!” 

“T think I deserve all the thanks you choose to give me,” and 
then stooping over her he kissed her broad white brow. His touch 
was so gentle that it did not startle her, although she had never 
received a caress from him before. 

“We may as well go back now,” he said, placing her hand on his 
arm, and very silently they walked back through the Woodlands. 

Colonel Trevor was not unhappy, after all ; he knew that he was safe 
from a refusal. Averse as she was to matrimony, and reluctant to 
give up her treasured independence, he knew in his inmost heart that 
he was much to her; that the tranquil affection she had long given 
him would soon be quickened and stimulated ; and though the delay 
vexed him, he knew he had no real cause for fear. Ellison might be 
a little cold and reserved, but she was true as steel. 

Their long absence had been noticed by two people. More than 
once Mrs. Trevor had looked anxiously at the door leading into the 
garden ; and Lorraine had wondered, first to herself and then aloud, 
what had become of Ellison. 
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When at last the truants made their appearance, and Ellison sat 
down beside them, each of them made their private comment. Mrs. 
Trevor, who was very quick-witted, saw at once that something had 
happened. Had they quarrelled? Ellison certainly did not look like 
herself. But no, she would never quarrel with Gavin, the thing was 
impossible. Had he—and here Mrs. Trevor’s heart gave a quick 
beat of excitement—had her wish been realised, and Gavin like a 
sensible man asked Ellison to marry him? She had not refused him 
certainly, for her son looked far too placid for such a notion to enter 
her head; very probably Ellison had asked to think over it a little. 
And here Mrs. Trevor certainly grazed the truth very closely. 

Meanwhile Lorraine was saying to herself : 

‘Something is troubling Ellison ; she has a worried expression. I 
never saw her look like that before. I do not think Colonel Trevor 
is in his usual spirits to-night either, he was so silent at dinner. How 
I wish she would confide in me; I do so long to help her, but there 
is no chance of that I am afraid; Ellison is far too strong to need 
sympathy.” And then someone proposed that Mrs. Herbert should 
sing, and the little group in the conservatory broke up. Colonel 
Trevor walked home with them as usual, but Eric Vincent made 
some excuse and left early. They were rather a silent little trio, though 
Lorraine made a cheerful remark now and then; but as they crossed 
the Brae meadow, Colonel Trevor roused himself to say playfully : 

“We are a very quiet party. Ellison, you remind me of the 
enchanted princess in the fairy tale, who was compelled to be dumb 
for atime. I remember she wore some shimmering gown of cloth 
of silver, and in this dim light all that whiteness seems to shine 
somehow, as though it were woven moonbeams.” 

“What a picturesque idea,” returned Lorraine with a merry laugh ; 
but Ellison only smiled faintly. Why had she bedecked herself with 
that bridal finery, she thought, as she drew her fleecy wrap round her 
with a little shiver she could not control. Colonel Trevor noticed it 
and asked anxiously if she were cold. 

“The dews are unusually heavy to-night,” he said, and then 
the lights of Brae Farm came in sight, and at the little gate they 
parted. 

“ Shall I see you again before I go?” asked Ellison; she put the 
question with a little effort as she gave him her hand. 

“T fear not,” he answered gravely; “‘you know I have to go to 
London to-morrow evening, and then to Chichester, and you leave 
early on Monday. No, we shall not meet again for some weeks, I 
fear.” 

“Yes, I see—I hope you will have a pleasant time ”—and then, 
with a silent hand-pressure they parted; there was nothing more to 
say. For the first time in her life Ellison was glad to think that 
there was no prospect of seeing Gavin the next day. 

Lorraine followed her to her room to offer her help, but Ellison did 
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not invite her to remain. ‘ Have you had a pleasant evening ?” she 
asked. ‘“ You looked as though you were enjoying yourself. I hope 
you will not mind, Lorraine, but I am too tired to talk things over 
to-night,” and then she dismissed her with a kiss. 

Lorraine looked very grave as she withdrew. ‘What can have 
gone wrong,” she said to herself. ‘Surely—surely she cannot have 
refused him. They both look different, somehow; and she seemed 
so shy and silent with him. Oh, why will she not let me help her? 
Ellison is so self-contained, she will never ask anyone’s advice,” and 
then she kissed her boy, and her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

Lorraine could not have explained the rush of sadness that took 
possession of her; or why the thought came to her suddenly that 
she had not had her good things like other women. The devotion of 
aman like Ralph Herbert was only an unspeakable degradation ; to 
a woman of her nature, a daily and hourly trial, a grievous burden 
from which only grim death could free her. She had no tender relenting 
memories of him ; her very pity for him was blended with contempt. 
For the first time it crossed her mind what it must be to be loved 
by a man like Colonel Trevor, a man who was at once strong and 
gentle and unselfish, who had no low aims, no hidden vices; and 
whose very faults did not detract from his real nobility, a man who 
was never afraid to speak the truth, and to whom crooked dealings 
were impossible. ‘He is good as far as human frailty allows,” she 
saidjto herself. ‘ No one can be perfect in this life; but as far as I 
can judge, he is worthy of her. Surely, she cannot hesitate, she must 
know ; she must surely know that the woman Colonel Trevor marries 
is sure to be happy,” and then she laid her cheek against her boy’s soft 
hair. ‘“ Tedo, my darling,” she whispered, “if you do not grow up a 
good man you will break your poor mother’s heart.” And then she 
cried a little, with some curious indefinable emotion ; then knelt down 
and said her simple prayers ; and when she arose from her knees the 
weight had lifted. 

Meanwhile Ellison had drawn an easy chair to the window, and 
was sitting looking out into the summer darkness with wide unseeing 
eyes. She must think things over—that was how she put it to herself. 

The mistress of Brae Farm was a contented woman. At seven- 
and-twenty she looked out fearlessly and happily on life; she had 
never asked herself how it would be in future years; for the present 
she desired no change. 

But now her trusty friend had sounded the keynote that was 
bringing crashing discords and tremors to her tranquil mind. Gavin 
cared for her—more than she had guessed—he loved her well enough 
to wish to make her his wife ; and yet, strange to say, this idea gave her 
more pain than pleasure. 

With all her quiet matter-of-fact, Ellison was dimly conscious of 
unknown capacities in her nature; of hidden depths, of which those 
who knew and loved her best were ignorant; and some subtle 
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instinct warned her that she would love and suffer with an intensity 
that would have surprised ordinary natures. 

So there was sadness and dismay, but no hesitation in Ellison’s 
mind that night. If Gavin wanted her to marry him, it was not likely 
that she would refuse. But oh, if he only knew what a mistake he 
was making, and how much better it would be to go on as they were 
doing, seeing each other every day. 

She did not attempt to delude herself. She knew Gavin’s 
character too well to think her old independent existence possible. 
Gavin would be her master and the master of Brae Farm ; with all his 
kindness his soldier’s life had made him a disciplinarian. His wife 
would feel the iron curb under the velvet glove. For the first time 
in her life Ellison would have to submit to the opinion of another, to 
wait for another’s decision, and it would be no easy lesson to her. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BAIRN LOSES HIS MISTRESS. 


ELLIson’s behaviour during the few ensuing days that remained 
before her departure confirmed Lorraine in her conviction that 
something serious had happened that evening at Brae. Ellison was 
certainly very unlike herself. She was restless, distraife, and seemed 
to dread an unoccupied moment. She was incessantly roving through 
the house, or across the farm with her factotum Sam Brattle and the 
faithful Bairn, and would come back for meals with an unwontedly 
fagged expression on her face. 

She seemed to avoid conversation except on the most general topics, 
and never once mentioned the Brae people. When Lorraine begged 
her playfully to put aside her letters and accounts and be idle a little, 
she only shook her head with the excuse that she was far too busy. 
Yet if Lorraine left the room for ever so brief an absence she always 
found her on her return sitting with her hands in her lap, and her 
eyes fixed on some distant object as though she were lost in thought. 
A sudden question at such a moment seemed to startle and annoy her 
and she would answer with an impatience bordering on irritability. 

On the last evening, when Ellison came down from her room, she 
found Lorraine sitting in the cosy nook in rather a forlorn attitude, 
her hands clasped behind her head, and an unmistakable look of 
sadness in her eyes. She did not rouse herself, but as her cousin 
was about to pass her she suddenly put out one hand and drew her 
down beside her. 

“Do sit down and be quiet a moment,” she said imploringly. 
“‘T have not seen you all day, and to-morrow you will be gone.” 

“There was so much to do,” returned Ellison apologetically, ‘ but 
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I have quite finished now. Lorraine, you must be very kind to poor 
Bairn ; he is dreadfully low-spirited to-night. He will persist in lying 
on my box. I believe he means to sleep there; that is always his 
way. He thinks as long as my box is there I am safe.” 

“‘ Dogs are so sagacious! Oh, yes, Tedo and I will do our best 
to comfort him, poor old fellow! But, oh dear, I am dull myself to- 
night. I can’t think what ails me. I wish you were not going, 
Ellison, All day long I have been wishing that; I woke with the 
feeling this morning, and I cannot get rid of it. Do you believe in 
presentiments ?” 

“‘T suppose I do—most people do; but I do not call every little 
passing feeling of melancholy a presentiment.” And then she looked 
at her cousin affectionately. “It is nice to think you will miss me, 
dear, and be glad to welcome me home. And you will not be dull, 
Lorraine. You and Muriel will be together all day. I know you 
both well enough for that.” 

“T am afraid you are wrong there. I have had a fresh blow this 
evening,” returned Lorraine dejectedly. ‘ Muriel has just been here. 
The Medlicotts will take no refusal. They are very old friends of her 
father’s, she says, and her mother seems quite hurt because she has 
declined to go to them, so to satisfy them all she has promised to 
go on Thursday for a fortnight. She declares that she will not stay a 
day longer ; but one knows how difficult it is to keep one’s resolutions 
in such cases.” 

“Ilfracombe will do Muriel a world of good,” replied Ellison 
thoughtfully, “‘and I know Gavin will be pleased. Muriel never can 
be made to realise that she owes some duty to her old friends. But 
I am sorry on your account, Lorraine, and I don’t wonder you 
feel dull.” 

“TI don’t beieve I am dull on Muriel’s account, though I shall 
miss her badly ; we were going to do all manner of things together. 
I have offered to teach Nora for an hour every morning ; I have so 
much on my hands that I dare not undertake more ; at her age it is 
a pity to lose even a fortnight.” 

“There I agree with you ”—but Lorraine interrupted her. 

“There is one thing I must ask you, Ellison, before I forget it. 
Hugo is such a monkey, that I never dare believe his tales. I think 
he invents them now and then. Did you really give him and Eddie 
leave to sail their boat in the big pond whenever he liked ?” 

“*Whenever he liked, certainly not ; why they might get trampled 
by the cattle or horses when they come down to drink. What I told 
Hugo was this: that they might bring their boats early in the after- 
noon when things are quiet. Daniel is generally at leisure then, and 
can easily look after them. Hugo has strict orders from me never to 
go near the pond when he and Edmund are alone, and he has 
promised me faithfully that he never will do so. Why, Lorraine, the 
pond is quite deep in the middle. I have told Sam that I want to 
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have a bit more fencing put round; but he says it will be so 
awkward for washing the carts and things.” 

“T found Hugo very near it this afternoon, but he certainly had no 
boat. I fancy he was throwing stones, for the geese looked angry, and 
the old gander was hissing dreadfully. Hugo was a little sulky when 
I questioned him, and not in the best of tempers. He said Daniel was 
busy and his boat was broken, and his brother had not had time to 
mend it, and Miss Lee wouldn’t mind his looking at the pond if he 
did not go near it, for she had told him and Eddie that they might 
sail their boats whenever they liked ; and he made Eddie corroborate 
this.” 

“You must just explain matters to Hugo; a little plain speaking 
will do him good. I hope those children will not harass you, 
Lorraine ; they seem to have the run of the farm at all hours. I do 
not like to check them, for Mr. Vincent’s sake, but I wish Hugo 
could be at school this year.” 

“T begin to wish the same,” returned her cousin with a sigh. “It 
is not the trouble I mind, for I love to hear the children about the 
place, and Effie is a darling, but Hugo teases Tedo sometimes ; he is 
so strong and rough, and my boy is so delicate; but he is as fond as 
possible of Hugo, and is always wanting to play with him.” 

“Tedo is getting stronger every day ; Cousin Louise and I were 
saying so yesterday,” remarks Ellison conclusively. ‘“ Dr. Howell’s 
tonic suited him,” and this opinion cheered Lorraine immensely. 
That speech of Colonel Trevor’s had weighed on her heart very 
heavily ; far more heavily than he could have guessed ; she had often 
lain awake at night thinking of it. 

“Do not hold him too tightly. I had a treasure too and I lost 
it.” The peculiar gravity of the voice with which he said it had 
affected her strangely. 

Ellison went to bed early that night, for she was to start at seven. 
Her active day had somehow restored her balance, and she looked 
more like her old self as she handed the key basket to Lorraine with 
a little speech she had prepared for the occasion. 

“You may open every door you like; there are no Blue Beard’s 
cupboards at Brae Farm,” she said playfully, and Lorraine replied 
with assumed gravity, that the sight of her cousin’s methods and 
contrivances would be a liberal education in housekeeping. She was 
down in ample time to see Ellison enjoy her early breakfast ; but it 
may be doubted whether she or Bairn felt most low-spirited. When 
the actual moment came for saying good-bye, Bairn’s tail was limp 
and flapped distressfully against the ground, and there was a strained 
almost human look in his eyes as Ellison patted his glossy head ; but 
Lorraine unselfishly kept herself and her feelings in the background. 

“ Good-bye, Ellison darling,” she said with a semblance of cheerful- 
ness. ‘J will try and take care of everything and everybody; have 
a real good time and come back and tell us all about it.” 
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Ellison smiled and kissed her with unusual affection; then she 
lifted Tedo in her arms. ‘“ Be a good boy and take care of mother,” 
she said, pressing the little fellow to her. She had no idea how 
fond she was of him until that moment; but Tedo’s endearing little 
ways had won her heart. As the waggonette turned out of the gate 
she leant forward for a last glance. Lorraine was standing in the 
porch in the morning sunshine, her slim girlish figure in its black 
gown framed against the creepers ; the child and dog were still beside 
her; the light breeze had brought down some white rose-leaves, that 
fluttered on her hair, giving her a faint white halo in the distance. 
“Dear Lorraine, how I have grown to love her,” thought Ellison, as 
she settled herself with a sigh in the corner of the waggonette. 

And then Lorraine hastened to her favourite upper window and 
watched the cavalcade until it was a mere speck in the landscape : 
little dreaming of all that was to happen before she heard again the 
capable voice and gazed upon the beloved face of the mistress of 
Brae Farm. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE TWO CULPRITS. 


MuRIEL came down to the farm an hour or two later, and spent 
most of the day there; and as Lorraine declared that the house felt 
empty and desolate without its mistress, they took their work and sat 
in the Brae Woods with Tedo and the dogs. ‘There was no air any- 
where, but the cedars afforded them a grateful shade. Muriel was 
not in her usual spirits ; the old discontented fretfulness was apparent 
in her manner. Rome was not built in a day, and no man or woman, 
however earnestly he or she may desire to amend these faults, can root 
them up in a moment. 

Muriel chose to pose for a martyr because her good old friends had 
been kindly peremptory and refused to let her off. She had no wish 
to leave Highlands. She grumbled a good deal about the length of 
the journey, and her dislike to what she termed “a rabble of young 
people of all ages.” But Lorraine only smiled a little incredulously, 
and assured her that she was mistaken, and that the change would do 
her good ; but Muriel’s next speech amused her still more. 

* You are not a bit sympathetic this morning, Mrs. Herbert. But 
it is really very vexatious, my going away just now. I am not likely 
to see Mr. Vincent, as Gavin is away, but I wish you would tell him 
that I really am obliged to go, and that I would not neglect Nora if I 
could help it.” 

“‘But we have settled that Nora is to come to me,” returned 
Lorraine, somewhat surprised at this, and then a sudden thought 
made her alter her sentence. “TI shall be sure to see him!” she 
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exclaimed soothingly. “Do not trouble your head about that, Muriel 
dear. Mr. Vincent would never accuse you of neglect, and he knows 
people must have a change sometimes.” 

“TI don’t think I require change like some people,” returned Muriel, 
rather perversely. ‘‘ Mother does. Just fancy! She has gone up to 
town again, this hot day; she says she has some business, but of 
course, I know it is only some little fad or other. She is coming 
back early. I half thought of driving into Bramfield to meet her if 
it gets a little cooler.” 

“T would go anyway, if I were you,” returned Lorraine gently. 
“ It would be a pleasant surprise for her,” but she thought it better to 
say no more. Muriel’s selfishness was as transparent as a child’s. 
She never sought to disguise it ; it so seldom occurred to her to pay 
these little attentions to her mother. 

Lorraine knew well why Mrs. Trevor had gone to town so soon 
again. She had offered to accompany her, but Mrs. Trevor was afraid 
that Muriel would scent some mystery. “I should like your society, 
my dear Mrs. Herbert,” she said wistfully, “but I think it will be 
better for me to go alone. I ought not to be such a coward at my 
age,” she added, with a tremulous smile. 

Muriel grew a little more cheerful as the morning wore on, and 
Lorraine exerted herself to make the time pass pleasantly. They had 
luncheon together, and then Muriel went back to Brae. 

Lorraine pondered over what she should do with herself that 
evening. It was no use moping indoors. A long walk, and some 
definite errand would be far more beneficial. Mrs. Trevor had asked 
her to have luncheon at Brae the next day, as Muriel was to go up to 
town early in the afternoon to join Mr. Medlicott and his eldest 
daughter at the Langham, and travel down with them the following 
morning. ‘ You will be able to bid Muriel good-bye, and then we shall 
get a quiet chat,” Mrs. Trevor had observed. ‘“ The house will be so 
dull without Ellison at first, so you must let us do all we can to cheer 
you up.” And Lorraine had gratefully assented. 

She made up her mind at last that she would go and see Mrs. Clarke 
again. She rather disliked the woman than otherwise, but it was a 
clear matter of charity. She would take her some jelly and new- 
laid eggs, and the walk would do Bairn good. With a dog’s 
unerring instinct he knew she pitied him, and he had stuck to her 
closely all day, even lying on her dress whenever he had a chance of 
doing so. 

During the summer months it was Ellison’s habit to allow her 
maids an evening walk whenever they could be spared. It was 
Eunice’s turn this evening, she knew, so she was somewhat surprised 
to see her sitting quietly at her work at the open window of their. 
sitting-room. “Are you not going out this evening, Eunice?” she 
asked. ‘I thought you always went out on Tuesdays?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; but Ruth asked me to change evenings with her this 
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week ; she had some business she was anxious to get settled ; so as it 
was much the same to me I did not object.” 

“Ruth ought to have told me so,” returned Lorraine, rather 
gravely. “It is necessary for me to know things in your mistress’s 
absence.” 

“T never thought for a moment that Ruth had not told you, 
ma’am,” returned Eunice respectfully. All the servants at Brae Farm 
liked Mrs. Herbert. “She is not generally so remiss; but I fancy 
something was troubling her.” 

“If she has gone to her mother’s, it is no use my going there too,” 
observed Lorraine, thinking regretfully of the basket of good things 
that she had packed so carefully. 

“T don’t fancy she is bound for Redlands,” returned Eunice ; “at 
least, she set off in an opposite direction. Ruth is a bit close about 
her movements, and does not care to be questioned. She saw her 
mother after evening church on Sunday, for we went there together. 
Mrs. Clarke was looking very sadly, and in a deal of pain.” 

“Then in that case I had better go. You need not speak to 
Ruth about this, I will do so myself,” and then Lorraine set off for 
the village. “If the storm would only come,” she thought, as she 
pushed back her hat. The strange stillness oppressed her—not a 
leaf stirred. The birds were silent and took short, aimless flights, as 
though they were uneasy. The cattle returning to the farm lowed 
piteously, and the few sheep in the Brae meadow had ceased to 
nibble the dry herbage, and stood in a forlorn group huddled 
together. 

As she passed the White Cottage she saw Nora darning socks in 
the tiny front garden, with Effie playing beside her. She threw down 
her work with an exclamation when Lorraine paused by the gate and 
called her. 

‘‘What an industrious little woman you are, Nora! But let me 
look at you, child. Why, you have been crying!” and Lorraine 
turned the pretty flushed face for a closer inspection. ‘I must come 
in for a moment and hear what the trouble is.” 

“Oh, it is nothing!” returned Nora hastily ; but even as she spoke, 
another bright tear-drop rolled down. “It is babyish to cry because 
it is hot, and Hugo is so troublesome; but it does vex Eric so, 
and he said this evening that he thought I might manage the boys 
better.” 

“Does he think you can prevent Hugo getting into mischief?” 
asked Lorraine. 

“No; but he says I am always at my books, and that I do not 
watch them enough. But don’t you see, Mrs. Herbert, it is no use 
watching, for Hugo won’t mind me a bit. If I tell him not to doa 
thing, he just laughs and does it before my face. Eric was so angry 
with him this afternoon that he sent him to bed. Eddie is reading 
fairy stories to him outside the door.” 
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“Do you think I might go up and speak to him a moment? 
Would your brother mind ?” 

“Oh dear, no! Eric never minds anything you do; he said once 
you always did exactly the right thing.” 

“Well, I hope he will always think so,” returned Lorraine, colouring 
a little, but she laughed too. ‘“ Don’t cry any more, Nora dear; you 
are a good little sister, and no one must blame you for Hugo’s 
naughtiness. How beautifully you have done that darn! I wish 
Ellison could see it.” And this simple compliment cheered Nora 
immensely. 

Eric’s orders had been that no one was to go near the culprit ; but 
the faithful Eddie, unwilling to be separated from his playfellow, had 
stationed himself on a high stool by the keyhole, and was reading in 
a loud, sing-song, monotonous voice. 

“So the wicked old fairy turned quite green and danced with rage, 
because Gloriana looked more beautiful than ever. Her skin was as 
white as milk, and her eyes shone like Sapphira’s.” 

“‘Sapphires, you duffer!” shouted an impatient voice from within. 
“Hurry on, Eddie! You are so slow—I never did hear any one 
read so badly—and I want to get to the part about the prince and 
the bloodhound.” 

“T am reading as fast as I can!” whined Eddie reproachfully. 
“You are very unkind, Hugo, and you know there are such long 
words. I know it ought to be Sapphira.” 

“T shall kick if you don’t hurry up!” was Hugo’s unfeeling 
remark. But here Eddie very nearly dropped his book in his 
surprise at seeing Mrs. Herbert smiling at him. 

“That is very kind of you, Eddie,” she said, patting his hot cheek. 
“T am afraid Hugo is not as grateful as he ought to be.” 

“Are you going in?” asked Eddie, opening his eyes widely. 
“Eric said nobody must go in.” 

“T think I may,” returned Lorraine gently. But, as she opened 
the door, she forgave Hugo his petulance. The small low room felt 
intensely hot, and Hugo, tossing on his bed, looked the picture of 
discomfort, his hands and face hot and grimy. 

The little window was nearly closed. Lorraine propped it open, 
then she straightened the bed-clothes and cleared them of superfluous 
wraps. Finally, she washed his face and hands and brushed his hair, 
to all of which he submitted with much astonishment. Finally, she 
delivered her little lecture. She almost hoped she had made an 
impression, for he certainly listened ; but when she mentioned Eric’s 
name, he frowned and tossed himself angrily. 

“Eric was a tyrant! He had no right to send him to bed and 
treat him like a baby! He had done no harm at all. If orders 
were stupid, there was no good in obeying them. But Eric had such 
a temper! He had taken him by the arm and shaken him; he 
would show Mrs. Herbert the bruise.” 
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But Lorraine declined to look at the bruise. She quietly reiterated 
her speech. Hugo must learn to obey. His brother was right to 
punish him for an act of disobedience. 

“T don’t care!” muttered Hugo rebelliously. ‘I like Eddie best 
of my brothers. The sovereigns were mine; you saw the old lady 
give them to me.” For much of the contention had been caused by 
Miss Bretherton’s unlucky gift. 

Lorraine had almost forgotten about the pond until she was leaving 
the room; but Hugo was tired of all this moralizing, which in his 
own mind he voted “ cheek,” and he answered in an off-hand manner: 

“Oh, he knew all about that! Of course Daniel would be with 
them when they sailed their boats. Eric had not mended his yet; 
it was all spite on Eric’s part!” 

“Oh, if you are going to talk in this way, I shall leave you, 
Hugo!” 

And then indeed Hugo’s conscience pricked him. She had made 
him so comfortable—almost cool—and had talked to him so nicely. 
As Lorraine rose from the bed, a small brown hand clutched her dress. 

“T won't talk any way you don’t like, if you will only stay! But 
it is so horrid lying here in the daylight!”—and here Hugo’s voice 
was a little choky. 

Long years afterwards, when he was with his regiment in India, 
Hugo recalled that little scene. He was sitting with two or three 
other subalterns on the verandah of his bungalow, enjoying the 
moonlight, and talking and laughing with his companions. Rawlinson 
was telling them a droll incident of his childhood. 

*‘T give you my word,” he was saying, “I was one of the cheekiest 
little beggars you ever saw! I fairly doated on mischief!” 

And then in a moment it all came before him—the little white- 
washed cottage room, the window that they were obliged to prop 
open with hair-brushes, the sloping roof of the forge across the yard, 
and the sweet-faced woman sitting beside him and looking at him 
with a kind smile; he could see the slim white hand, with the 
wedding-ring on it, beside his brown little paw. 

“What on earth has gone wrong with Scott ?” exclaimed Rawlinson, 
breaking off in his narrative. ‘‘ Did you see his face just now? He 
looked as though he had interviewed a ghost, he was so white about 
the gills!” 

“Oh, he is a rum sort of chap!” returned a long-legged subaltern, 
reclining on a couple of chairs. “ He is as chummy and pleasant as 
you like sometimes, and then he has queer fits of silence. Go on 
with your tale, Jack ; he will come back presently !” 

But, even as he spoke, Hugo had disappeared into the bungalow, 
and they saw him no more that night. 

Lorraine stayed as long as she dared, and then set off at a brisk 
pace for the Redlands; but it seemed as though she were fated to 
meet with interruptions. 
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As she turned off by the pine-woods, she saw Sam Brattle leaning 
against the gate, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and a moody 
expression on his face. He did not appear to notice her, but a 
moment afterwards Lorraine heard his footsteps behind her. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Herbert, but I am wondering if you can 
tell me what has become of Ruth this evening. She appointed to 
meet me at the Redlands gate an hour ago. She has not stopped at 
home by any chance?” 

“No, indeed. I am certain of that, for Eunice told me that she 
had gone out. But I am sorry that I cannot give you any information. 
I am on my way to her mother now; perhaps I shall find her there.” 

But the young bailiff shook his head. 

“There is no chance of that, ma’am. I have been on the look- 
out for the last hour and a half, until I am fairly sick of kicking up 
my heels! I will wait another half-hour, and then I will turn in.” 
And Sam touched his hat and went back to the gate. 

“Ruth is playmg a dangerous game,” thought Lorraine, as she 
walked up the Redlands lane. “ There is a look on Sam Brattle’s 
face to-night as though he had made up his mind to take strong 
measures ; he is not in a pleasant temper, I am afraid. Where can 
Ruth be? Perhaps after all she has decided to avoid Sam by taking 
the path through the plantation. It is a steep climb, but I suppose she 
would not mind that ; people who play a double game cannot be too 
nice.” Lorraine had only surmised this out of her inner conscious- 
ness, it gave her a sort of shock, therefore, when she caught sight of 
two people on the road before her. There was no mistaking Mr. 
Yolland’s tall, angular figure. He was walking slowly with his hands 
behind him, and evidently laying down the law in rather a peremptory 
fashion ; one or two sentences reached Lorraine’s ears before they 
perceived her. 

“You have got to doit then, mind that. Your mother’s right ; there 
must be no more dilly-dallying ; I have given you the chance of being 
a real lady, and dressing in silks and satins if you choose. I am not 
the man to stint my wife, or to let her fash herself with work ; there is 
plenty of good hard cash in the Bramfield Bank, you can ask any one 
if Edgar Yolland is not a safe man. I have put it before you, my girl, 
and your mother has done the same, and now you must just make up 
your mind to fling the fellow over.” 

** But it is so hard to make up my mind,” returned the girl, and 
then they heard Lorraine’s footsteps behind them, and both of them 
turned. Ruth looked pale and worried, and though she had been 
crying, she gave Lorraine a quick frightened look. 

There was a distant rumble of thunder. One of Lorraine’s sudden 
impulses came to her. 

“Mr. Yolland,” she said, as he raised his hat awkwardly, “there 
is a storm coming on, and I want Ruth to walk back with me to the 
farm. I have some things for your mother,” addressing Ruth. ‘Would 
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you run on with them to the cottage and then join me. I am sure Mr. 
Yolland will excuse you. It is not pleasant to be out in a storm alone,” 
continued Lorraine, in a perfectly natural manner that disarmed them 
both ; even Ruth had no idea that Lorraine had any ulterior reason. 
She took the basket without a word, and Mr. Yolland looked after 
her with a dissatisfied face. ‘‘ Now we will walk home as fast as we 
can,” observed Lorraine cheerfully, when Ruth had rejoined them. 
“ Good-evening, Mr. Yolland, I am sorry to be taking Ruth away, 
but it cannot be helped.” But directly Mr. Yolland was out of sight 
her footsteps slackened, and then she stood still. ‘ Ruth,” she said, 
in a grave, meaning voice, “what are you going to do? Sam Brattle 
is waiting for you at the Redlands gate; he has been waiting there for 
an hour and a half, sick at heart and almost at the end of his patience. 
Do you mean to play him false for sake of a poor creature like Edgar 
Yolland ?” 

Ruth looked at her with terrified eyes. 

“Sam waiting for me? Why, I hoped he would have gone away 
long ago—that he would have thought I had made a mistake. Oh, 
whatever shall I do,” clasping her hands in unmistakable agitation. 
“T dare not see him. Sam has been so bad-tempered lately there is 
no managing him. He is not a bit as he used to be when we first 
kept company together.” 

“I daresay not; you have tried him too much. Even an easy- 
tempered man like Sam Brattle can be roused if he feels himself 
badly treated ; and your conscience will tell you, Ruth, if it is treating 
him fairly to let Mr. Yolland speak to you as he did this evening.” 

“But I could not help myself, and mother egged him on,” and then 
Ruth broke into a fit of sobbing. ‘Oh, ma’am, I am so unhappy ; 
I don’t think any girl was so unhappy before. I do like Sam best, 
only he is so short with me now, and that puts my back up, for I 
haven’t given him the right yet to lecture me and keep me in order. 
And then mother says that if I marry him I shall just drive her to her 
grave, for she has set her heart on seeing me the mistress of Mansoule 
Farm. ‘They both tempt me between them, and then I forget Sam, 
and fancy that I had better do it, and that I should be happier living 
like a lady and having my own way. And yet-——” here Ruth stopped, 
almost strangled with her sobs. 

Lorraine put her hand on the girl’s shoulder; she had quite for- 
gotten the impending storm; they were still in the Redlands lane, 
and just round the corner poor Sam Brattle was keeping a fruitless 
watch for his sweetheart. 

“Tell me everything,” she said kindly. “ We are two women, Ruth, 
and we ought to feel for each other; let me help you. I think I 
can; an outsider sees things more clearly. It seems to me that 
you would not be quite so unhappy if you did not care a good deal 
for Sam Brattle.” 

“ Mother says that I do not really care for him one bit—not what 
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she calls caring—but I know I do. I don’t mind him to be near me 
or touch me, but when Mr. Yolland wanted to hold my hand this 
evening, it made me shiver. ‘There are times when I most hate him, 
and yet he has got such a way with him that at other times I am 
bound to listen; but I am sure that if it had not been for mother 
I never should have given him a thought.” 

“Oh, how glad I am to hear you say that,” returned Lorraine joy- 
fully. ‘Ruth, what a foolish girl you are; don’t you see that it is 
Sam Brattle who is really your sweetheart. Mr. Yolland is nothing 
to you; you must marry Sam; no other man will make you happy. 
Ah”—as a vivid flash made her wince—“ we are wasting time and 
the storm is breaking over us.” 

As they hurried round the corner, they came face to face with Sam 
Brattle. He stopped short with a frown when he saw Ruth, and 
then turned his back on her. 

“T thought you might be a bit nervous, Mrs. Herbert,” he said, 
coming to her side, “for we are going to have a rare storm; but I 
did not know any one was with you; you had best take refuge in 
the Pattersons’ cottage ; there is only the deaf old grannie at home, 
and you will keep dry there.” But as Sam talked he avoided glancing 
in Ruth’s direction. 

There was no time to hesitate ; the next moment the heavy thunder- 
shower pattered down on them, and they reached the cottage panting 
and out of breath. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 


SAM BRATTLE SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


GRANNIE PATTERSON—or Deaf Joan, as she was commonly called— 
was dozing in her big beehive chair, as Sam Brattle ushered in 
Lorraine and Ruth; she opened her eyes and stared at them in a 
dazed fashion, until Lorraine’s smile reassured her. 

“ Aye, aye; you are kindly welcome,” she said, in the subdued 
voice of extreme old age. ‘“ Meg has gone down to Brattle’s to do her 
chares. Sit ye down, ma’am; I am a bit hard of hearing ”—and then 
she looked at Sam Brattle’s broad shoulders. ‘ That be Sam Brattle, 
surely. I thought I had a notion of his face. What will ye be doing 
out with your sweetheart on a stormy evening like this?” 

“T have nought to do with sweethearts,” muttered Sam sullenly, as 
he turned to the window, blocked up as usual with pots of geraniums 
and musks. Ruth, silent and ashamed, was eyeing him piteously 
from a dark corner, while granny rambled on to the lady in a tooth- 
less disconnected way from one subject to another. 

Presently Lorraine leant forward and laid her hand impressively 
on Ruth’s arm. “Go to him,” she whispered. ‘“ Make it up with 
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him ; you may never have another opportunity. If you fall into 
Edgar Yolland’s clutches you will be a miserable woman,” and she 
went softly out into the small outer kitchen, where Meg Patterson did 
her washing, and looked out into the steep little yard, where the rain 
was pouring into the empty water-butt, under which a couple of hens 
were sheltering themselves. 

“Sam, aren’t you ever going to speak or look at me again?” asked 
a timid voice close beside him ; and the young bailiff starting violently 
turned round to meet a pair of soft imploring eyes. Ruth’s face was 
pale and tear-stained, but never before had it worn that gentle humbled 
expression. “I have treated you badly Sam, I know that now, and 
Mrs. Herbert’s been telling me so. I won’t blame anyone else for 
my Own misdoings ; but if you will look over things this once and try 
me again, you shan’t have any more reason to complain of me. I 
have made up my mind to that.” 

Sam caught his breath and a dusky flush came to his forehead, 
but his answer was more harsh than reassuring. ‘‘ You have said 
that to me before, and I have been a fool and hearkened, but there’s 
limits to everything, and you won’t find me so soft again. How 
often have I looked over things as you call it, and made it up with 
you, till I was sick and sore with it all! It is not that I am so angry 
with you, Ruth, or that I don’t care for you still, but I cannot trust 
you ; you have given the lie to me too often. Did you not promise 
to meet me at Redlands gate this evening ?” 

“Yes, Sam, but e 

** Let me finish,” in the same stern voice. “I shall find it difficult 
to stomach excuses to-night. Just answer me one thing ”—and here 
he took her hands and held them so tightly that she winced with 
pain—“ look me in the face, Ruth, and tell me if you have not been 
walking with Squire Yolland up yonder ?” 

“Yes, Sam, I have,” but as he dropped her hands with a look 
almost of despair, she caught at his arm. ‘Sam, you must listen to 
me; it is not fair to shake me off like this. I will tell you truthfully 
everything that passed this evening. I have deceived you before, but 
I'll take my oath that I am speaking the truth to-night.” 

“Go on,” he returned hoarsely ; “it may be the last opportunity 
you'll have to tell me anything, for I am fairly sick of sweet- 
hearting.” 

“Oh, Sam,” bursting into tears, “how can you be so cruel as to 
say such things to me.” 

“When a man is being fooled, he is apt to turn a bit rough. Tom 
is a lucky fellow: he has been telling me to-night that he and 
Eunice are going to be cried in church soon; his courting has been 
as smooth as honey, and look at the life you have led me!” 

“‘T know I have been contrary, Sam,” returned Ruth sadly, “ but I 
have made myself miserable as well as you. Do, do be patient a 
little longer, and let me tell you about this evening. I meant 
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to meet you. I had asked Eunice to change evenings, because I 
wanted to make things right between us, and I hurried out long 
before the time because I had some things to take mother. Just to 
plague Eunice, because she was so inquisitive, I took the long way 
through the plantations, but I knew I had plenty of time to spare. 
Mother was suffering from one of her attacks, and I had to stay with 
her until she was better; Peggy Blake was sitting with her when I 
first went in, but she sent her away, Sam. I know now that she sent 
her with a message to Mansoule Farm, that was just one of mother’s 
crooked ways; she has done that before, and then kept me with her 
on some excuse or other till she had given him time to come; but 
I never suspected it this evening. She looked so bad that I was 
frightened to leave her, and I thought I would explain to you how I 
came to be late, but I had not shut the gate behind me before I saw 
Mr. Yolland walking slowly down the road.” 

“You are certain that you did not know that your mother had 
sent for him?” 

“‘ No—indeed I never suspected such a thing. Mother had asked 
me to wring out some hot flannels for her to ease her pain, and when 
I came back Peggy had gone. But I guessed what she had done 
the moment I saw him sauntering along the road.” 

“But you were glad enough to see him. Come, let us have the 
truth for once, my girl.” 

“No, Sam. I was not glad—I was a bit flustered-like, confused 
and hot when he put my hand on his arm and walked on with me. 
I began to feel like a poor little fly in a spider’s web. He and 
mother are so clever—they know my weak side, and when he began 
talking about the fine furniture he had got, and how he could make 
me a lady if I would only marry him, I lost my head a little.” 

“Yes, I see. Well, and so you have settled with the old stick and his 
money-bags, and you are his girl—not mine. Well, I congratulate you.” 

“Don’t, Sam.” And here Ruth’s beautiful eyes flashed with 
anger, and she gave his arm a little shake. “You are trying to 
punish me because of all the pain I have given you, but you ought 
to see that I am humbling myself for once. I know I have been a 
vain foolish girl, and that I thought it a fine thing to have a rich man 
like Mr. Yolland to court me, but I could not bring myself to marry 
him. When he put my hand on his arm I fairly shivered at his 
touch, and felt as though I hated him. No, whatever mother may 
say, I will never walk or talk with him again. Other folks may be 
sick of sweethearting as well as yourself, Sam Brattle, though they 
may not have the bad taste to say so.” And Ruth walked away with 
her pretty head held high, and such a weight at her heart. She had 
found out that it was not safe to play with edged tools. The wise 
old adage that it was well to be off with the old love before you are 
on with the new was true in her case. The handsomest girl in 
Highlands was likely to lose both her sweethearts. Lorraine was still 
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investigating the wonders of the backyard, where the rain still dripped 
and the hens still cowered under the water-butt. Old Joan had tired 
of prattling to deaf ears, and had begun to doze again, and Ruth, 
with an aching heart, seated herself in one corner of the wide oak 
settle. But she was taken aback when the seat was occupied beside 
her, and Sam’s arm drew her close. 

“* Supposing we try it a bit longer, Ruthie—you and I? We have 
made a mighty mess of things, but maybe we shall be wiser in future. 
Why should we not be cried in church as well as Tom and Eunice ? 
Miss Lee is willing, and I know there is a house ready. It is not as 
grand as Mansoule Farm, but it is big enough for the likes of us. 
Come, I am a say-and-seal man ; there’s my hand on it. Let bygones 
be bygones. I will never cast it up against you that you have been 
a bit flighty f you will say you'll marry me after Michaelmas.” 

“T will if my mistress can spare me, Sam,” and then indeed there 
was utter bliss in Sam Brattle’s faithful heart. Lorraine came back a 
few minutes later to tell them the rain had ceased, and smiled, well 
pleased, when she saw their faces. ‘There was a soft tell-tale flush on 
Ruth’s face, and a light in her grey eyes that had long been absent, 
but Sam Brattle’s happiness needed the relief of speech. 

“Ruth and I have been settling matters,” he said abruptly. 
“When you write to Miss Lee will you tell her we are thinking of 
having our banns put up as soon as Michaelmas is over; she will be 
downright pleased to hear it, for she has been wanting me to settle. 
When Eunice comes to our place, she will be glad to have only Tom 
to fend for, and I shall feel snugger in a house of my own. Why are 
you nudging me, Ruth?” for Ruth, colouring high, had given him 
sundry admonishing touches. “ Mrs. Herbert knows all about it; 
there is nought to be ashamed of,” and Sam spoke in a masterful tone. 

“No, indeed ; and I wish you both joy. Ruth, this is good news, 
and your mistress will be delighted when she hears it. Nowwe must 
really make our way home,” and then, as grannie was still slumbering 
placidly, they did not disturb her, but stepped out into the wet 
fragrant garden. At the end of the village Sam Brattle left them, 
and Lorraine and Ruth walked happily home. “You will not let 
your mother interfere any more, Ruth?” asked Lorraine, when they 
had talked a little. “I will promise to tell her either to-morrow or 
on Friday that you have settled things with Sam Brattle, but I am 
afraid you will have something to bear.” 

“Yes, I know, but I can bear it for Sam’s sake. I will never 
see Mr. Yolland again if I can help it. Oh, I don’t deserve to be so 
happy, or to have Sam so kind and forgiving ; but I will make up for all 
my misdoings. I think I have really been true to Sam all along, though 
I did not know it,” and Lorraine was inclined to agree with her. 

The first day of Ellison’s absence had not been uneventful. A 
moral as well as a physical thunderstorm had cleared the air—in more 
senses than one—and Lorraine’s first letter to her cousin contained a 
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graphic account of the *‘ wooing o’t,” with deaf Joan in her beehive 
chair sleeping peacefully through it. “I shall never see a rainy 
back yard and two shining hens under a water-but, without recalling 
Sam Brattle’s radiant face ; it quite lighted up the dark old kitchen. 
I never saw aman so happy. Poor dear Ellison, you will lose two 
of your maids this Michaelmas.” 

When Lorraine went up to Brae the next day she found Mrs. 
Trevor busy among her flowers as usual. She kissed Lorraine a 
little hurriedly, and sent her up to the turret-room. 

“Muriel wants you to sit with her until luncheon,” she said. ‘She 
is going directly afterwards, so we shall have plenty of time for our 
talk,” and though Lorraine rather marvelled at this quick dismissal, 
she put it down to Mrs. Trevor’s usual unselfishness. 

Muriel was not in good spirits; she had slept badly, and the old inky 
shadows were under her eyes, but she was unwilling to be questioned 
about her health. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” she returned impatiently to Lorraine’s kind 
inquiry. “A storm generally upsets me, and I .often sleep badly—my 
head aches, and I am a little nervous”—-and then she made a great 
effort to talk on other subjects until the luncheon bell rang. 
Lorraine was thankful when luncheon was over, for she could see that 
Muriel and her mother were unconsciously jarring on each other. 
Mrs. Trevor’s quick talk ranging from one subject to another irritated 
Muriel’s nerves, and she grew more silent every moment. She rose 
the moment it was over, and only came back to say the carriage was 
at the door. 

Mrs. Trevor, who was lying back on the couch as though she were 
tired, started up quickly. ‘Oh, Muriel darling, I thought you had half 
an hour more to wait!” she exclaimed as the girl kissed her. Then 
her colour changed, and she put her hand to her side. ‘“‘ Will you see 
her off, Mrs. Herbert?” she said, trying to speak naturally, and 
Lorraine nodded. She had noticed the movement, but Muriel saw 
nothing unusual. 

“Gavin will be back to-morrow, so mother will not be dull,” she 
said as she stepped into the carriage, and the next moment she had 
driven away. 

“Muriel never noticed,” Lorraine said to herself as she went back 
to the morning-room ; but she was not in the least surprised when 
she found Mrs. Trevor lying back on the couch with her eyes closed 
and evidently in severe pain; she only knelt down beside her and 
asked gently what she could do. 

“Nothing,” replied Mrs. Trevor in a patient voice. “I have taken 
my medicine, and there is nothing to be done; it will pass directly. 
I shall have to get used to it.” 

Lorraine made no reply, but her face grew a little grave as she 
went in search of a fan. She sat by her for some time silently 
fanning her, or from time to time bathing her temples with eau-de- 
cologne, and Mrs. Trevor took all her attentions gratefully. 


e 
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Presently she sat up among her cushions and pushed away the fan. 

“There, I am better; you shall not fan me a moment longer. I 
am quite ashamed that you should see me like this, my dear Mrs. 
Herbert, but the pain is so bad while it lasts.” 

“And you have kept it to yourself all this time,” observed 
Lorraine in a reproachful voice. 

“Well, not exactly ; Ellison found me out one day and scolded me 
into going to Dr. MacCallum. I have seen him twice.” And here 
her voice dropped, and she looked at Lorraine a little sadly. “I 
half wish I had not taken Ellison’s advice, for he has not prophesied 
smooth things. There is so little he can do for me, and I have got 
to bear it, you see.” 

Mrs. Trevor looked strangely wan and old that moment. ‘The fine 
face had unwonted lines on it, and there were purple shadows under 
the eyes and round the lips, and though she made an effort to speak 
with her old sprightliness, it was a pitiful failure. 

“ Dear friend,” whispered Lorraine in her warm-hearted way, as 
she passed her hand caressingly over the grey piled-up curls—they 
felt as soft and silky as a baby’s—‘tell me exactly what Dr. 
MacCallum said; it is not good to keep such things to yourself.” 
And after a moment’s hesitation Mrs. Trevor consented. 

* * * * cal 

“It is such a relief to tell you this, my dear Mrs. Herbert.” 

Lorraine pressed her hand mutely; speech was difficult just 
then. How was she to put her pity and compassion into words. 
She was very tender to any form of physical or mental suffering. 
The mystery of pain was at all times a complex problem to her. At 
times her pity had amounted to absolute anguish, and Ellison had 
once reasoned with her very seriously. 

“It is not well to be too thin-skinned, Lorraine,” she had once 
said. ‘You talk sometimes as though you had the world on your 
shoulders. You quite forget what Gavin calls the law of compensation. 
It is his belief that people get blunted and used to suffering.” 

“Yes, I am glad you made me tell you,” went on Mrs. Trevor. 
“Tt is terribly lonely sometimes, having to keep things to myself. 
and I would not have Gavin and Muriel know just yet. Oh”—as 
Lorraine was about to speak—‘“I know exactly what you want to 
say—that I am wrong, and that Muriel ought to know! But the 
child has enough to bear. Why should I trouble her?” 

“‘ Because it is a daughter’s duty to stand by her mother,” returned 
Lorraine firmly. “Dear Mrs. Trevor, you are making a great 
mistake ; I have told you so before. Miuriel’s nature is peculiar. 
She is self-absorbed, and does not see things unless they are pointed 
out to her. She has never felt herself necessary to you or her 
brother, and this has somehow embittered her. Let her once feel 
that you are in need of her, or that she can be a comfort to you, and 
you would see a different Muriel. Dear Mrs. Trevor, I am as certain 
of this as I am of my own existence. You have promised me to 
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confide in your son; but you must do more than that; you must 
give me permission to tell Muriel.” 

Mrs. Trevor sighed. 

“You speak strongly. I wish I knew what was best to be done. 
Let me think it over; there is no hurry. Doctor MacCallum thinks 
I shall go on for a long time without getting much worse, though, of 
course, as he says, no one can tell this. Bysand-by Muriel must 
know.” 

‘Yes, when it is too late for her to retrieve a life’s thoughtlessness ! 
Dear Mrs. Trevor, you are taking such a one-sided view of the case! 
If you would only try and put yourself in Muriel’s place, and look at 
things with her eyes! She is your only daughter ”—here Mrs. Trevor 
winced—“I mean your only living daughter. What right have you 
to refuse to accept a daughter’s attentions from her, or to treat her 
as a child ?” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way,” returned Mrs. Trevor wearily— 
“well, you shall do as you think best! I will not be obstinate. I 
could not have kept anything from Maud and Florrie for an 
hour. ‘They would have had their arms about me, and coaxed it all 
out months ago, and they would have cried their sweet eyes out 
whenever I had a fit of the pain! Don’t I remember once, when I 
had a headache, and Florrie gave up a garden-party to which she 
had been looking forward for a week to sit with me and bathe my 
head; and Maud wanted to stay, too, and they almost quarrelled 
over it. There would have been no question of keeping anything 
from them; they would have just found it out for themselves,” 
finished Mrs. Trevor, with a faint smile. The children who were 
gone were still living to the mother’s heart. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PAINTER OF SHADOWS. 


HAVE read somewhere (or perhaps only dreamed—I am not 

sure which) of a painter who painted only shadows. His works 
are to be found in no gallery—partly because everyone agreed 
that he was mad, but also partly because there was something in his 
pictures which frightened people, and people do not like to be 
frightened. He was a master of his art, and if he would have 
followed any one of the thousand tracks trodden by painters before 
him, we should have seen his works among theirs, not shamed by 
comparison with the best. But, for some reason or other, he chose 
to depart from all beaten ways; and, whereas other painters have 
striven to present the likenesses of things, this eccentric artist took 
it into his head to present only likenesses of the shadows of things. 

Looking into one of his pictures, the beholder sees the shadow 
of a girl fleeing away, with dishevelled hair and disordered dress ; 
the shadow wrings its hands, lifted high above its head, and seems 
to hasten through a dim wood; but the trees are shadows, too, and 
the girl’s shadow does but fall athwart theirs. 

Another of his pictures shows the shadow of a figure in a cloak 
gliding stealthily along a corridor, one hand seems to clutch a 
weapon, while the other is stretched forth to softly open a door, on 
which the moonbeams fall deadly bright. 

He sometimes painted less tragic subjects—shadows of lovers 
carving their names on forest-trees, or sitting under cliffs while the 
tide ebbs over brown sands; of married lovers by their own fireside ; 
of mothers bending over their children’s cradles ; of peasants drinking 
in a village-hostel ; of lonely scholars reading in ponderous volumes, 
or pouring unholy drugs into mysterious phials. But he loved the 
tragic best; and these pictures of domestic peace and happiness are 
few compared with the many he left which show the shadows of 
despairing figures standing beside open coffins, of felons swinging 
from gibbets whose own shadows are as ghastly as their burdens. 
Some of his pictures show the same figures, and a more or less con- 
nected story can be traced. ‘The scholar reappears more than once 
and not always alone. 

In one picture he or his shadow is showing the mysteries of 
his laboratory to a slender feminine shadow, whose painted head- 
dress falls (in shadow) just above a skull, to which it forms a 
fantastic crown. In another he sleeps in his wide-armed chair 
unconscious of another shadow standing behind him in act to dash 
out his brains with some strange and deadly weapon: which may 
be recognised for the same that, in other pictures of the series, 
hangs on the walls of the alchemist’s den. 
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This painter of shadows is not always consistent (perhaps he 
had a subtle meaning in his very inconsistency). The accessories 
of his pictures are not always shadows—his chairs and tables, his 
windows and doors, his interiors and his landscapes are often as 
substantial as those of other artists; but they have always a touch 
of weirdness and wildness which the beholder seeks in vain to 
account for, but which he feels in every line; but the figures are 
always shadows. 

Was the old painter onlya madman? Or had he something to tell 
us, which he took this odd method of saying? Was he a harmless 
lunatic, or a great philosopher? Perhaps he was both—the com- 
bination is a possible one, and there is a deal of wisdom in madness 
and folly. Perhaps he had felt how great a part shadows play in the 
life of man— is not half his life spent in the shadow of the earth? 
And is not he himself (at least, in his mortal part) more transitory and 
less substantial than most of the things wherewith he surrounds him- 
self? And in a subtler sense still, is not man and man’s life a very 
web of shadows? What, after all, do we know of each other, except 
that we have seen each other’s shadows? For surely actions are the 
shadows of souls. We are shadows to each other, and to ourselves— 
shadows of for-ever-invisible personalities, individualities, selves—or 
whatever other names we have invented for the invisible substance 
whose shadow gives a meaning to the world. The old painter was 
right, when he made shadows the actors in his pictures. His 
allegory is many-sided, and each one of us may interpret it for himself. 
The man whose natural bent is towards doubt and denial will see here 
an illustration of his pet dogma of the nothingness of all things ; while 
he whose intellect demands some affirmation to rest upon (as Noah’s 
dove, which returned to the ark for lack of other refuge), will bethink 
him that shadow is the evidence of substance, and that the illusive 
and transitory proves the existence of the real and permanent. 

Shadows “make the sum of human things,” so thought the old 
painter. He had seen how often we play at cross-purposes with the 
very people we know and love the best, for lack of understanding 
them—how we love where we should hate, and hate where we 
should love, and doubt where we should trust, and trust where we 
should doubt. We misjudge each other’s purposes, and miscalculate 
each other’s powers, and misapprehend each other’s natures—and all 
for want of remembering that we do but see each other’s shadows— 
and that shadows change with the changing hours, and grow shorter 
or longer with the course of the sun in heaven. At sunset or sunrise, 
a dwarf’s shadow is as long as a giant’s is at noon—but we forget 
this, and so our shadows seem substances and our substances 
shadows, and all our thoughts of each other and of ourselves grow 
confused. We have all been puzzled by fantastic shadows, cast by 
familiar objects—so those shadows of our souls, which the ancients 
(agreeing here with our painter) called personae, often assume strange 
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shapes. The children soon learn that the rabbit on the wall is but 
the shadow of grandfather’s hand ; but most of us never learn to 
understand at all how the shadows of men and women are made. 
Sometimes our shadows are tolerably faithful likenesses of ourselves 
—but very often they are distorted caricatures, and sometimes they 
can seem grander and more dignified than their substances. 

Many of us never get beyond shadows—we love the shadows of 
each other’s souls, and only a few of us ever try to construct the 
substance from the shadow. We are taught by shadows; and the 
Universe itself is but the shadow of God. Blessed are those who are 
neither content with shadows, nor daunted when they learn that they 
are but shadows. 

Mary A. M. Marks, 





ENGLISH RISPETTI. 


MARGUERITES. 
i a 


How oft in moonlight have I sat and traced, 
Enrapt, in green grass softly cluster-starred, 
The waving marguerites that sweetly graced 
The little park with moving shadows barred, 
The while the nightingale sang soft and deep— 
Oh! marguerites, ye answered as in sleep! 
Oh! pearls of joy, in moonlight wavering free, 
No fairer sight on earth | hope to see! 


Fi. 


Ah, still in moonlight, wavering dreamily, 
I see you as I sit in arbour fair ; 
But where are they that often sat with me 
Till nightingales with music filled the air ?— 
With summer music, pulsing heart of June, 
And all around accorded with the tune. 
Friends pass, but Nature holds her witness true, 
To keep unbroke the tie ‘tween them and you. 


ALEx. H. Japp, LL.D. 
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MISS PENROSE. 


ISS PENROSE was an old maid. That is to say, she was no 
longer looked upon with suspicion by the mothers of marriage- 
able daughters. On the contrary, her services were always on demand 
in a question of delicate and discreet chaperonage, and, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, she had on more than one occasion, sat through 
weary hours of boredom, wishing herself all the time far enough 
away from the two absorbed young people to whose intercourse she 
was supplying the necessary note of conventionality. 

Why she should have been considered past the age for requiring a 
chaperon on her own account is rather difficult to say—except that 
most people readily acquire the habit of believing that which best 
suits their own convenience. If she had chosen to get her costumes 
from a fashionable dressmaker and her expressions from anywhere 
but the English grammar, she would have passed for a handsome 
woman, perhaps even a smart one. But because she clad herself in 
garments of sober hue and unknown cut, and spent the little money 
she had upon other people rather than upon herself, it was a recog- 
nised fact in Lightharbour that she had gone past the time for 
individual enjoyment, and lived only to benefit her fellow-creatures— 
a sufficiently comfortable belief for these latter. 

And yet there was not one white thread in her smoothly braided 
brown hair, or a wrinkle upon her calm, oval face ; and in the depths 
of her brown eyes, which were always a little pathetic, there still 
glowed some of the wistfulness and expectancy of youth. 

According to local tradition Miss Penrose had at one time been 
very rich. But as she never talked about herself, and as no one 
from outside Lightharbour ever came to see her, it was impossible to 
prove the truth of this conjecture. 

She had not lived in Lightharbour all her life ; in fact she had only 
been there ten years—which, in the eyes of a native, is but as yester- 
day. She came in the first instance as companion to an old lady 
who had since died, leaving Miss Penrose a small annuity and the 
house in which she lived. Still, for her good works she was tolerated. 
And upon one glowing occasion, after she had rendered angels’ 
service during an epidemic of influenza, she was alluded to in a 
discourse by the Rev. Mr. Hammersley as “one of ourselves.” After 
which the voice of praise is silent and further eulogy impossible. 

Lightharbour is as intensely conservative as only a small town 
knows how to be. Old customs are rigidly observed, and every man 
follows in the footsteps of his father. The higher education is totally 
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disregarded and modernity has no place within its gates. The doings 
of the outside world are looked upon with supreme indifference—not 
to say contempt—and unless a person has the good fortune to be in 
some way connected with the neighbourhood, he is likely to find 
himself of small account whatever his social position may be nearer 
home. 

In fact there were, at this time, only two objects which had ever 
been known to excite more than a passing interest in the breast of 
an inhabitant. 

These two were the river and Lady Sudeley. They are placed in 
their correct order of precedence. 

Lightharbour is, of course, on the coast, but the sea is of com- 
parative unimportance, and is only taken into consideration owing to 
its connection with the river, in the matter of causing its waters to 
flow in and out according to the tides. Lady Sudeley was—she is 
dead now—the social sun round which the Lightharbour families 
revolved. She was also the only person who ever thought of Miss 
Penrose as being young, and she always waited expectantly for the 
development of a romance in connection with that lady. ‘No 
woman,” she said one day to her daughter, “has eyes like that 
without at some period of her life learning that she has a heart! It 
would be no passing fancy, either, to satisfy her. It is such as she 
who mark the difference between /a grande passion and the little 
shams that nowadays pass for love. She has no past yet, perhaps. 
But her day will come!” 

And her day did come, thereby converting Lady Sudeley’s words 
into a prophecy. 

It was an absolute fact that Miss Penrose had lived to the age of 
thirty without having ever been in love, or even without having met 
a man who arrested her fancy in any marked degree. But there 
were stores of feeling and romance hidden behind her calm brown 
eyes, and possibilities of emotion within her which she had never 
gauged. But these indications had not escaped the notice of Lady 
Sudeley. 

Opportunity and design are the two great factors in the world’s 
history and in the life of each individual person. But of the two, 
opportunity has undoubtedly the most to answer for. Had Miss 
Penrose never met Clement ‘Temple—the man who subsequently set 
the machinery of her heart in motion—her name would perhaps, at 
this day be more than a tragic memory in Lightharbour. But “ man 
is born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward,” and could she have 
chosen for herself, she might have voluntarily directed her feet along 
the path which lay before her. For there is no sorrow without its 
corresponding joy, though we may not always meet it in this life. 

Temple was a marvellously young-looking man for his age, with 
crisp hair and boyish blue eyes. 

He was a barrister by profession with a considerable reputation, 
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and an undoubted career before him. But the man who sat for 
hours a day fishing in a little open boat, with a straw hat tilted over 
his eyes and his whole soul merged in the capture of a dab, was a 
very different person from the keen-faced criminal barrister whose 
name in a case was sufficient to assure its interest to the public. 

He left his judicial expression behind him with his wig and gown, 
and enjoyed himself, when removed from the atmosphere of the law- 
courts, like a school-boy home for his holidays. He came regularly 
to Lightharbour year after year because, he said, it was the only 
*unobsequious”” place he knew. When he went out fishing he felt 
that a favour was conferred upon him in being permitted to hire a 
boat. He admired the attitude of complete indifference assumed by 
the entire population, and in these days of keen competition he found 
it immensely refreshing. 

It was his air of youth and honesty which first appealed to Miss 
Penrose ; and even afterwards, when she learnt his actual age, she 
always thought of him as young and irresponsible. Sometimes, even, 
she looked after him with a little assumption of motherliness, which 
filled him with amusement not untinged with gratitude. Once he 
stopped her on his way back from fishing, drenched through with rain 
and sea-water. He held out a bundle of shining fish towards her. 

“Will you have them?” he asked. He looked so young as he 
stood beside her, with the water dripping off his cap and his eyes 
sparkling with health and the joy of living, that her thoughts flew at 
once to his wet feet and his soaking clothes. She looked at him 
anxiously, and felt his coat-sleeve with her bare hand. 

“Yes,” she said, “ thank you, I shall be very pleased to have a few. 
Put them down and then go and change your things. You will catch 
your death of cold!” 

He threw back his head and laughed. It was so long since any- 
one had told him he would “ catch his death of cold.” 

A little flush crept up into Miss Penrose’s face, and she laughed 
too. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “for ordering you about, but some- 
how I always forget you are a grown-up man.” 

He held out his hand, and smiled back at her. 

“Go on forgetting it,” he said. “You don’t know how I like 
being ordered about and taken care of. Lightharbour always makes 
one feel so young, you see,” he added apologetically. ‘I have to be 
so old for the rest of the year, or I shouldn’t get on. The law doesn’t 
appreciate youthful manners.” 

“Very well,” she said. “ Be as young as you like, only change 
your clothes first.” 

And he actually did as she told him, and afterwards he fancied 
that he felt dryer and more comfortable than usual. 

It took Miss Penrose a considerable period of time to realise that 
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Lightharbour. Her whole existence during the few months she saw 
him almost daily was altered and glorified. She was filled with a new 
sense of animation and joy in living, and whether the skies were blue 
or leaden, whether it were fine or wet, calm or storm, the atmosphere 
around her was permeated with a uniform rosy light. Her expressive 
face was still calm and serene, but her clear brown eyes were a trifle 
less pathetic than usual, and had Lady Sudeley been at home instead 
of abroad she would have seen in them the dawnings of a romance 
for which she looked. 

When she thought of the long, dreary, worthless winter months that 
must elapse before he came back again she shuddered mentally. She 
did not even allow herself to think that he might some day tire of the 
sea-fishing and the independent manners of the native and seek fresh 
scenes in which to spend his summer holiday. He must come. He 
had told her over and over again that there was no other:place he knew 
so restful and calm, or which made him feel so young. And surely 
these were the very qualities to keep him constant in returning. 

In the cold dark evenings she might perhaps have courage to face 
the thought of never seeing him again. But not now, in the glowing, 
halcyon summer days, when she had grown to long for the sight of 
his bright boyish smile and his fearless blue eyes. 

It was only in keeping with the quiet unselfishness of her character 
that she should never have thought of the man—and he was some 
years her senior—in any closer relationship than a friend. Though 
his name and his personality in Lightharbour were of no importance, 
she knew that in London it was very different, and she felt that she 
could have no place in this more brilliant side of his life. Still, she 
was quite content that things should take their course and be as they 
were. She did not even feel—as so many women in her position 
might have done—that it was wicked to love him. She respected 
her love for him, and recognised vaguely that in it she had touched 
the keynote of her existence. But she did not allow it in any way to 
interfere with that part of her life which she considered as belonging 
to others. Her sympathies and her purse were as much at the service 
of the sorrowful and the poor as they had ever been. No matter how 
absorbing her thoughts or occupations, she never forgot one person, 
even to the smallest child who was in any way dependent upon her. 
Only everywhere she went she carried with her the rose-coloured light 
of love and renewed youth. 

One evening she was kneeling in her little garden vigorously 
weeding the path. She had a large white sun-bonnet on her head 
and her hands were covered with a pair of old brown leather gloves. 
All around her was a wilderness of sweet-smelling flowers and bushes. 
Not planted in freehand beds and trained up tall sticks, but allowed 
to wander and grow as nature meant and their own inclination led 
them. Still there was no disorder, everything was perfectly neat and 
trim, but also perfectly natural and free. 
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Hollyhocks, asters, and dahlias grew promiscuously side by side in 
a careless and engaging manner which would have struck horror to 
the heart of a conventional gardener. Roses climbed and clung 
wherever there was an inch of space, and the grey-green spikes of a 
lavender bush thrust themselves eagerly amongst the branches of a 
sweetbriar, so that each seemed to gather something from the perfume 
of the other with a bewildering and fascinating result. 

Somebody was coming along the road with a long, swinging stride, 
to the accompaniment of a loud and invigorating whistle. Miss 
Penrose got up from her knees and beat her hands together to shake 
the mould from them. She knew both the step and the whistle by 
heart. It was Clement Temple. 

He stopped when he saw her, and raised his hat. 

“*T was just coming up to see you,” he said. 

She broke in eagerly: “ Have you had your tea? Wouldn’t you 
like some?” 

He laughed. ‘I believe you think I never come unless I want 
something—and it’s generally true!” he added as a candid after- 
thought. ‘“ But it isn’t tea to-night. I want you to come across the 
river for a walk. It’s too fine an evening to waste on your knees, 
weeding a commonplace path. Besides, you will spoil your hands 
and make your back ache!” 

She pulled off a glove and looked at her slender brown fingers. 

“My hands will not come to any harm,” she replied, “and my 
back doesn’t ache.” 

She did not wish to appear narrow or too conventional before him, 
but, on the other hand, neither did she wish to fly in the face of 
Lightharbour proprieties, which did not include permission for an 
unmarried man and woman—irrespective of age—to take walks 
together merely because the evening was fine. 

He watched her with an amused look in his eyes. 

“I know what you're thinking of,” he said, “ but I bear an excel- 
lent character down here—for an outsider—and—-I shall be gone 
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soon ! 

She drew in her breath quickly, and her hand tightened on the 
glove she held. 

“Very well,” she said quietly. ‘Wait a minute while I put on 
another hat.” 

Temple had not exaggerated when he said the evening was too 
beautiful to waste on one’s knees weeding—a dark day would do for 
that as well. 

The sea lay, for once, almost motionless, glistening and opalescent, 
fading gradually into a misty pearl towards the horizon. The sky 
was many colours, but among them yellow and green seemed pre- 
dominant. A large lugger lay at anchor waiting idly for the turn of 
the tide, that she might proceed upon her journey up the river, and 
the sea was so smooth and glasslike that she and her shadow seemed 
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one. Everything was calm and still, except the river itself, rushing 
- down like a mad thing to fling itself breathlessly into the waters of 
the great ocean. But although it never faltered or stopped in its race, 
it still had time to reflect the tender greens and primroses of the 
evening sky upon its hurrying surface, until it looked like a rolling 
stream of precious jewels mingled and blended together. There was 
a brown-sailed fishing-boat lying alongside the quay, and a little 
higher up a timber-barge moored against a yellow lichen-covered 
storehouse. Even the black sedate-looking barge added its note of 
colour to the whole by the green stripe which ran broadly round it, 
and the freshly sawn planks littered on its deck. 

Temple stood meditatively taking it all in, from the glowing reflec- 
tions in the river to their realities upon the land. Then he turned 
and looked at Miss Penrose’s slim home-spun figure and gentle face, 
as she stood upon the stone steps waiting for the ferry-boat. She 
seemed to him only a tenderer shading of the same colours—as it 
were, a finishing and fading away of harmonies, and in a sudden 
gleam of intuition he recognised her place in life. 

On the other side of the river the green pasture-lands stretched for 
miles and miles, fading finally into a line of distant blue hills. Here 
and there rose the red roof of a quaint farm-house, the black out- 
buildings and prosperous-looking ricks standing out boldly in the 
yellow light of the evening sun. 

A long wooden pier-like erection ran out into the sea also on this 
side. It was known as the runnel, and served to form a channel for 
the outlet of the river. Along the top a man might walk on the 
space of two planks, holding on to an iron handrail, and at the end 
out in the sea there was a sort of iron cage in which a flare was 
placed at night to mark the river mouth. 

“Do you know,” Temple said, “sometimes in the winter when I 
am in town—perhaps struggling through a black fog, with greasy mud 
up to my ankles—all at once this view comes before my eyes so 
plainly that it is almost like a painted picture. The taste of salt 
butter too,” he continued meditatively, “always brings it back to me, 
and I see it all just as it is now, flooded with this transparent golden 
light. And I can almost smell the pungent scent of the grass-land 
coming through the fog and gloom like a whiff from the groves of 
Paradise !” 

His words called up a different train of thought to Miss Penrose, 
and she answered him with a certain lack of relevancy. 

“T wonder,” she said, “what it feels like to be successful? You 
should know, Mr. Temple. Can’t you tell me?” 

The lines about his mouth set themselves more firmly, while his 
eyes seemed to gaze into futurity, and he was silent for a moment. 
Then he replied slowly, with a dawning look of triumph on his face. 

“Success!” he echoed. “It is the breath of life. The mainspring 
of a man’s existence !” 
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“ Ah!” she replied, and a curious little pang went through her. 
“You are ambitious! I have often wondered whether you were.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “We all like to get on,” he said. 
““No one cares to be left behind. And that’s what it comes to!” 
But she was not looking at him, and her thoughts still seemed far 
away. “Every one is ambitious,” he went on, “and in a dozen 
different ways in their lives) When I am at my work I want to 
climb up and up until I stand at the top of the ladder. But when [ 
am here my only ambition is to enjoy myself and get all the fresh 
air I can into my lungs.” 

She came back with a start to her surroundings. 

“Well,” she asked, in a matter-of-fact voice, “do you enjoy 
yourself ? ” 

He switched at the heads of the grasses with his stick. ‘I do,” 
he said, “thoroughly. I look forward to coming here for months 
beforehand. ‘The thought of it keeps me up through all the stuffy 
season. But,” he continued, “how [ must bore you, always talking 
about myself! It’s curious what a marvellously engrossing topic 1s 
the discussion of one’s own personality! But I should not enjoy 
myself down here half as much if you didn’t let me talk. I fire off 
at you all the stored-up selfishness of months, and the discharge of 
it removes a weight from my mind. I feel that I am paying off the 
heavy score of boredom under which I suffer for the rest of the 
year!” 

She smiled. ‘You might as well talk about yourself as anything 
else. I should not understand the subjects you discuss in London. 
They are as different from my simple life as I am myself from the 
people who are your friends there.” 

There was a note of something in her voice which to Temple 
sounded almost like wistfulness. 

“Thank God !” he replied fervently, “ that you are different. Ard 
the comparison is not in favour of the absent.” 

His words pleased her. She was glad to think he liked talking to 
her, and she was quite content to go on acting in her capacity of 
safety-valve. 

“ By the way,” he continued, “I almost forgot to tell you some 
news.” 

He took a letter out of his pocket and opened it. A faint perrame 
from it reached Miss Penrose, and she noticed a coronet on the 
envelope. 

“TI got this last night,” he said. “It’s from a very old friend of 
mine, Lady Mary Turner. She and her daughter are coming down 
here to stay for a few days. It’s her brother, Lord Camberley, who 
has taken the Sudeleys’ house, and they are going to stop with 
him.” 

He was looking at the letter in his hand or he would have noticed 
a change in Miss Penrose’s face. 
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“That will be nice for you!” she said quietly. ‘“‘I hope the 
weather will keep fine.” 

Two or three days later she saw Temple walking by the side of a 
girl with a striped blue and red ribbon round her hat, and whose face 
was a revelation to the dwellers in Lightharbour. 

After that the weather changed. The equinoctial gales set in, and 
on most days the rain came down in almost solid sheets, and a grey 
depression was in Miss Penrose’s heart. Somehow, the sight of a 
girl’s face had altered every single aspect of her life, and yet she 
never, either now or in the past, expected anything from her friend- 
ship with Temple. 

But a third person had come in between them, taking from her 
even the poor little consolation of helping to make the happiness of 
his holiday. She knew now that it did not matter whether she were 
there or not. But all the same she cherished her love for him more 
carefully than if it had been the most precious jewel in a monarch’s 
crown. Only she hid it away deeper in her heart, and she began to 
feel, for the first time in her life, that she was growing old. 

The storms that season in Lightharbour surpassed in violence any 
within living memory, or even any on record. Never before had 
there been such destruction and loss of life. The sea and the 
pasture-land were alike blotted out by the driving mist. The river, 
swollen and brown, hurled itself against the wooden piers as though 
it longed to burst through them and rush exultingly over the blurred 
stretches of sodden grass. 

But at last a morning broke fair and lovely, with the whole country 
washed clean and sweet, and the air full of an intoxicating freshness, 
charged with a thousand different scents. 

The sea, a uniform deep cobalt, danced and sparkled under the 
revivifying rays of the sun; even the river, though still dark and 
sullen-looking, made a cheerful noise as it rushed out with the falling 
tide. 

Miss Penrose, leaning on the sill of her open window, saw Temple 
hurrying along with his white mackintosh over his arm, and his hands 
full of lines and tackle. 

She had not seen him for nearly a week, and some of the joy 
of the summer days came back into her eyes as he waved his cap 
to her. 

“I’m going fishing out by Dentland Point,” he called. “I expect 
it will be for the last time. I am off in a day or two; but I shall 
come up and see you to-morrow; then I can tell you all the news.” 

She nodded back to him and smiled. She did not feel quite equal 
to answering him lightly, so she remained silent. His _ brilliant, 
honest blue eyes somehow got in between her and the light, dazzling 
her own sight. She put up her hand and pressed her forehead hard. 

“Well,” she said aloud, and with an air of decision, “there’s no 
use in staying indoors this beautiful day! I may just as well order 
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the steak for dinner myself, and then run up and carry Mary Walker 
her winter petticoat.” 

But instead of doing either of these things, she dropped into a 
chair and sat motionless, with her eyes fixed on vacancy. How long 
she remained in this attitude she never knew. But she forgot alike 
the steak and Mary Walker’s petticoat, and it was not till a feeling of 
chill came over her that she awoke from her dream to find the 
delusive beauty of the day had quickly faded. The sky was once 
more hidden under a canopy of leaden, hurrying clouds, and it was 
the wind moaning through the open window which had struck cold 
upon her. 

She looked out with a vague uneasiness. Dentland Point is some 
miles off the coast, and there is a nasty, exposed piece of sea to be 
crossed before a boat could make the river’s mouth, and she knew 
that no fisherman cared to find himself there in doubtful weather. 

She had sat so long dreaming that it was already dinner-time, 
which—as she had omitted to order the steak—was a frugal meal 
and soon over. All the time she ate the gale howled and rattled at 
the windows, every moment increasing in strength. As soon as she 
had swallowed down her food she put on her hat and waterproof 
and went out. 

The wind beat her about and twisted her skirts round and round 
her ankles till she nearly fell. But she shook herself free, and kept 
steadily on with the sound of the breaking surf thundering in her 
ears. She met no one as she walked, and the only living thing she 
saw was a melancholy donkey, shivering with his back to the wind, 
upon the common. 

When she reached the little quay, she found seven or eight of the 
fishermen assembled in a group. One had a telescope, pointed 
sea-wards, to his eye, and their weather-beaten faces wore an expres- 
sion of unwonted solemnity. 

‘“‘Has Mr. Temple returned yet ?” she asked sharply. 

The man with the telescope turned round. He knew her, as they 
all did, well. 

** Oh, it’s you, mum,” he said. “No, I don’t see no signs of ’im 
yet. Better if he ’adn’t gone,” he went on, shutting the glass with a 
snap, “ but ’e did seem so set on it, and Jim Flower ’e took ’im and 
said the weather would be sure to ’old out. But he’s rash, Jim is— 
very rash. An’ as I always says, when P 

But Miss Penrose waited to hear no more. She turned and went 
rapidly down the stone steps and sprang into the ferry-boat which lay 
rocking at its moorings. 

“Take me across,” she cried. “I want to get to the other side.” 

A look of surprise came over the ferryman’s stolid features. 

“You'll find it mortal windy there, mum,” he remarked. “It'll be 
difficult walking with them skirts on.” 

She motioned him silently to take his place, and sat with tightly- 
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clasped hands, and a deadly fear in her heart. The tide had turned 
to come in, and the river was boiling and surging with the force of 
the returning waters. It was no easy task to row the heavy boat 
across against the full strength of the current, but at last it was 
accomplished, and Miss Penrose, with a white, set face and straining 
eyes, stepped on to the slippery landing-stage. 

She turned sharply to the left and walked rapidly in the direction 
of the runnel. She knew that from its extreme end she could see 
right to Dentland Point, and she was confident of being able to 
watch the homeward passage of any boat, however small. But 
between her and the iron cage where the flare burnt at night there 
lay quite two hundred yards of slippery, insecure planking, with only 
a small insufficient rail to save her from destruction. But she neither 
wavered nor faltered, only kept steadily on, bending before the force 
of the gale. 

She held up her dress securely round her so that it might not 
interfere with the freedom of her movements, and grasped the rail 
firmly with her right hand. As she commenced the perilous journey 
she fancied that she heard a warning shout, but she never turned her 
head. 

Even if one of the fishermen, seeing her from the opposite bank, 
were to come across in the hope of stopping her, she had a good start, 
and would reach the cage before he could be much further than 
where she now stood. 

She felt her way carefully along, sliding each foot cautiously in 
front of the other, and kept her eyes firmly fixed upon her goal. She 
dare not trust herself to look down at the boiling, seething waters 
beneath her. 

Almost every few steps she was obliged to pause and catch her 
breath, which seemed to be beaten out of her body by the volume of 
the wind. Gradually the cage drew nearer and nearer, and at last 
with one final effort she reached it, clinging to the bars with both 
hands spent and breathless. 

But it was only for a moment that she paused. She steadied herself 
carefully with one arm, holding her disengaged hand over her eyes to 
form a shield from the flying foam. At first she could see nothing 
but a vast expanse of angry, white-capped waves driven in front of 
the squall and leaping high above each other in their mad race to 
gain the shore and beat themselves out in peace upon the heaped-up 
pebbles. 

She strained her eyes through the white salt mist until their smart- 
ing was an acute pain, and large drops rolled from them, obscuring 
her sight. But she winked them away, hardly feeling the sting in 
her great anxiety. Presently a low exclamation of gratitude broke 
from her lips. Far, very far away, she had for a moment caught 
sight of a small dark object—so small for such an angry sea—as it 
rose on top of a wave. Then again she lost it, and saw nothing for so 
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long that she was afraid her eyes had deceived her. But no— 
Heaven be thanked! There it was again, a little frail fishing-boat, 
driving with squarely-set sails straight for the harbour. 

A lump rose in her throat, and they were real tears that rolled 
down her cheek this time—tears of thankfulness and relief. 

Still, the danger was far from over yet. A mile and more of tossing 
water lay between the little boat and safety. Any moment a false 
movement of the helm, an error in judgment might—no, God would 
be merciful! He must come back in safety, if only to live out the 
life of promise which lay before him. 

Larger and larger the speck grew until she fancied she could dis- 
tinguish him sitting in the stern. Beside him there was a white 
heap; that must be his mackintosh. But how wrong of him not to 
put it on in such weather! A tremulous little smile hovered round 
her mouth as she thought of the scolding she would give him for not 
taking better care of himself. 

The wind suddenly seemed to have become less boisterous, and she 
no longer minded the flying foam which covered her continuously, 
drenching her to the skin. Her anxiety was almost over, and he— 
the man she loved—was delivered back to her from the very jaws of 
death. 

Nearer and nearer still the little boat came, flying like a brown- 
winged bird before the wind, until she could quite plainly see its 
occupants. ‘Temple was bending down over his mackintosh. What 
could he be busying himself so much about? Surely not the fish he 
had caught! ‘Then Miss Penrose wondered with a sudden flash of 
joy if he had meant to bring her any, and was sorting them out and 
putting them on one side. But it was not fish which took his atten- 
tion and kept it fixed upon the white bundle beside him. The little 
boat answering bravely to her helm, swung round and dashed between 
the piers just underneath the spot where Miss Penrose clung to the 
iron cage. He would look up, she felt sure. Her eager gaze would 
mesmerise him and draw his eyes to hers, and he would know that 
she had watched and waited there for his safe return. But he never 
turned his head. 

She stretched out her cold, wet hand to him. ‘ Clement!” she 
called. “Clement!” It was the only time she had ever uttered 
his name even in her thoughts. But he did not hear. Then she 
saw, with a sudden numbness, that the white mackintosh over which 
he bent so protectingly was wrapped round the shoulders of the girl 
who wore the striped ribbon on her hat. 

For an instant she saw their faces close together, laughing and 
radiant, full of love and happiness, wholly oblivious of, and indifferent 
to the storm through which they had passed. Then the boat rushed 
on into the smoother water and they were gone. 

A sudden sensation of giddiness came over Miss Penrose as she 
tried to rise. Why had they kept it from her that he was not alone ? 
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Then she remembered how she turned away before the man with the 
telescope had finished speaking. 

Had she only waited a few moments longer she would have been 
saved the trouble of her painful walk and weary watching. But as 
she uttered the thought she knew that nothing any one had said could 
have kept her back from the runnel that afternoon. 

She turned wearily to grasp the rail once more. All her limbs 
were stiff from the cramped position she had been in so long, and her 
head swam from the effects of her recent excitement and anxiety. 
The mist grew every moment thicker, and the wind, which a quarter 
of an hour before she fancied less strong seemed trying to tear her 
spray-drenched garments from off her back. Her mind was dull and 
blank, and she felt incapable of coherent thought. 

She only realised dimly that she had the whole weary backward 
journey before her, and she shivered as the chill of the sea-water 
struck through her dripping garments. ‘Then, across the stretch of 
tarred planks she seemed to catch the glimmer of her kitchen fire, 
and the cheerful singing of a kettle sounded in her ears. 

“He said he wanted to tell me all the news,” she muttered. 
“Maybe if it was anything very particular he might come in to-day. 
I must be getting home or he'll find the house shut up.” 

For a few steps she staggered on in safety ; then there was a sudden 
slip and a rending sound of rotten timbers. She threw out both 
hands to save herself; but her fingers were numbed and dead with 
the cold, and had no longer any power to grasp. As she fell she 
clutched again at the treacherous planks; but they were wet and 
slippery with accumulations of green weed, and the sharp-pointed 
barnacles tore her flesh as she tried in a last, despairing effort to cling 
to them and life. 

The storm-clouds with their ragged edges hurried unheedingly over 
her head, and the cruel grey sea leapt up exultingly from beneath to 
fold her in its cold embrace. A seagull, wheeling and screaming with 
the joy of battle, brushed so closely past her, that even as she slipped 
and fell her ears were filled with the whirr of its white wings. And 
that sound was the last she heard on earth. 

Then above the noise of the boiling waters, there came the sound 
of a dull, sickening splash, and from end to end of the runnel there 
was no longer any living thing in sight. 

MARK HOLLAND. 
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A WORLD’S WONDER. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


UR hours in Gerona 
the beautiful were 
numbered. It was not an 
unmixed sorrow. At sun- 
rise the next morning 
would commence prepara- 
tions for the cattle fair. 
By midday bipeds and 
quadrupeds would rule the 
town, the latter probably 
the less aggressive of the 
two. Our beautiful palace 
ould be desecrated, whilst 
in its present comparatively 
deserted condition an air 
of refinement and antiquity 
hung over it. One dis- 
Casa CONSISTORIAL. tinctly felt, almost saw and 
heard, the great crowd of 
cavaliers and dames, besacked and besworded, that had clattered and 
rustled up and down the broad marble staircase in the picturesque 
and romantic middle ages. All the ghosts and ghostly sighs and 
shadows lurking in secret corners, in halls and corridors, would vanish 
affrighted before the vulgar herd. Under the influence of this alien 
element Gerona the beautiful would become intolerable ; better leave 
with impressions and sweet illusions undisturbed. 

And little remained to be done. Everything had been seen. 
Experiences might be renewed, but hardly new ones found. We had 
said farewell to Anselmo, then plunged into the vortex of the fair. 
Noise, crowd and confusion fought with each other, and each 
seemed victorious. Sunshine and blue skies were having their usual 
effect upon the Spanish people. Every one was in high spirits, 
inclined to patronise with a free hand booths, lions, monkeys, and 
lavish fortune-tellers. 

Every hour spent in the old town added to our devotion. This 
old-world atmosphere, these marvellous outlines lost nothing by 
familiarity. Standing once more on the bridge we confessed how 
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difficult it would be to look upon such a scene again. To-day under 
the sunshine the chestnut-roasters looked less demon-like, the bed of 
the river less a bottomless pit. A little of the weird element had 
departed. The sense of mystery so strongly felt last night could not 
live in this brilliant atmosphere. So much had to be sacrificed to the 
absence of cloudland. 

By way of compensation the strong lights and shadows dazzled and 
bewildered, appealing to the mind and influencing the imagination quite 
as strongly as any sense of mystery. They filled the air with life and 
motion. ‘The trees rustled and gleamed and glinted and drew pictures 
upon the white houses. The arcades lost their gloom, but not their 
charm, and these apart from all else raised Gerona far above the rank 
of any ordinary town. As we left the fair and turned into the quieter 
streets, it seemed almost a natural consequence that from one of the 
deep round arches there glided the quiet graceful form of Rosalie. She 
had foretold that we should meet again. 

“ Alas, for the last time,” we said, as she greeted us with her rare 
sweet smile. ‘We leave this evening. ‘Time rather presses and we 
would avoid to-morrow’s ceremony.” 

“They are terrible days,” returned Rosalie. “ No wonder you 
escape them. Until they are over we keep as far as possible out of 
sight. You have seen Anselmo to-day, senor?” 

“Yes, and wished him farewell. It was a sad moment. He 
alone has well repaid us for our visit to Gerona. We should like to 
spend many days here and know him more intimately.” 

“Days of profit, if I may venture to say so,” returned Rosalie. 
“The more you saw Anselmo, the more you would love him. It is 
every one’s experience. Apart from his saintliness, you cannot tell on 
a slight acquaintance how much there is in him. His is not the 
goodness of a weak but of a strong nature; intellectually strong ; 
but so refined and unambitious that to an ordinary observer it may 
seem passive. He is of a different order from Petre Delormais, who 
is so full of action and energy, and does so much and does all well. 
But Delormais was born to great things; they are his of inheritance. 
Anselmo had not these privileges.” 

“The greater merit his. But, Rosalie, we think you count for 
something—for very much—in his life. He has kept you before him, 
and your image has spurred him on to greater holiness.” 

“Ah, no, senior,” she modestly replied. “Rather is it the other 
way. He has been my guide and king, as I told you yesterday. 
Anselmo is above all earthly mortals, all human aid. But you will 
meet him again and know him better. This your first visit to Gerona 
will not be your last. Few people come here, but those who do 
always return. I ever think of it as a place apart, possessing ideal 
beauties, a separate atmosphere. And for me,” she smiled, “ every- 
thing seems embued with the charm of Anselmo. The belis ring out 
his name ; I hear it in the song of the birds, the whispering of the 
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trees. You see that romance is not dead within me because I am 
Sister Anastasia.” 

Here H. C. struck in, unable to contain himself any longer. 

“ Tf I were here very long,” he cried excitedly, “I should fall madly 
in love with you myself, and write reams of poetry to your lovely eyes. 
I have never seen such eyes. They have all the light of heaven in 
them, and—and—all the beauty of earth.” 

Rosalie laughed. 

“You are very outspoken, sefior. I could have told you were a 
poet from your look,” she said. ‘‘ But you must exercise your genius 
on a worthier theme. On me it would be wasted; my life, all I 
have, all I am, is dedicated to heaven. ‘Time presses. Will you not 
go with me on my way that I may show you one of the loveliest spots 
in Gerona?” 

So Rosalie walked through the quiet, old-world streets with an 
escort on either side. We felt that we were attending an angel. 
H. C. did not attempt to conceal his rapture. It is a weakness of 
which he seems to be unconscious. Rosalie pointed out many a 
house in which she had ministered: here soothing the pillow of the 
dying, there rescuing one from the very grasp of death. Under her 
guidance the streets seemed more beautiful than ever ; a more refined, 
holier atmosphere surrounded them. 

At length we reached the wonderful steps leading to the 
cathedral. They were flooded with sunlight and gave dignity to 
the ugly west front, so unworthy of the splendid interior. Passing 
under the fine old gateway and turning to the left, we found our- 
selves close to the old church of St. Filiu. In days gone by, when 
the Moors had captured Gerona and changed its cathedral into a 
mosque, the Christians had worshipped here. Whatever its interior 
may have been at that time, it is now dark, gloomy and depressing. 

Rosalie entered a quiet street beyond: a short narrow turning only 
a few yards in length: then halted. 

It was, as she had said, one of the loveliest spots in Gerona; 
so hidden that few would find it by chance. A small house of 
great antiquity, but in perfect preservation. An exquisite Gothic 
archway or tunnelling over which the house was built, led into a 
small quadrangle. Beside this archway was a mullioned window 
with latticed panes. We imagined the quaint old room within and 
longed to explore. Above this was another latticed window with Gothic 
mullions and ornaments. It was open, and sweet-scented flowers 
threw their perfume upon the air. This was crowned by a sloping 
roof with red tiles bearing all the tone and beauty of age. At least 
three centuries must have rolled over them unmolested. Even 
H. C. forgot the charms of Rosalie, and became enthusiastic in favour 
of “still life.” 

“It is my destination,” said Rosalie. “I was hastening here 
yesterday when you saw me crossing the Square of San Pedro. 
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Where those lovely flowers are scenting the air, a lovelier earthly 
flower is passing away. Consumption is doing its cruel work. 
The only child of a mother who will soon have no tie left on earth. 
So heaven sometimes sees well to draw our souls upwards. There 
are those who need this discipline. Trouble, like everything else, 
enters into the wise economy of God’s purposes. I doubt if a single 
unnecessary care or pain is dealt out to us. But here the hand of 
affliction is charged with a heavy burden. The invalid is a fair maiden 
of seventeen, pure and beautiful. Her resignation is a gift from 
heaven ; a lesson to us all. But for that I don’t know what would 
become of the mother.” 

As she spoke a face appeared at the window above the flowers ; 
the sweet gentle face of a middle-aged woman, pale and pathetic, 
to which the mantilla added grace and charm. There was a look of 
patient sorrow in the dark eyes, lightened by a momentary gleam as 
they caught sight of Rosalie. 

“Sister Anastasia,” said the patient subdued woman, “the sun is 
not more true to its course than you to your hour. Mychild hungers 
for you. Next to her mother you are her only consolation.” 

“T come, I come,” replied Sister Anastasia. ‘Tell Rosita that in 
my bag I bring her refreshment for the mind and food for the soul. 
Ah, sefior, this is indeed farewell, since you tell me your moments in 
Gerona are numbered. The sun shines, the skies are blue; let these 
be an omen of your life until we meet again. For by the love you 
bear Anselmo—you must love him: we all love him—you must 
return. He will be here and so shall I. We shall probably see no 
change until heaven calls us to the great change of all. This fair 
child above will have passed away, and the mother’s heart will be 
desolate. But heaven that brings the sorrow will heal the wound. 
Adieu, sefor. Adieu.” 

She glided through the archway and on the other side gained 
admittance to the house. The door opened to receive her; a 
quiet voice was heard in greeting. ‘“ You are an angel of light,” 
it said. ‘Your new name should have been Consuelo. But, oh, 
Anastasia, my child is worse. I fear me a few days will see the 
ending. I shall be lonely and desolate upon the earth. Why did 
heaven take the child and spare the mother ?” 

“God knows best,” returned Anastasia. ‘ Let His will be done. 
Be sure He who deals the blow will not forsake you. Your child is 
spared the sorrows of earth. You will think of her as in safe keeping : 
taken from the evil to come.” 

We heard no more. The door was closed. Let us leave Rosalie 
in her true element, a ministering spirit, shedding abroad more 
happiness and consolation, more holy influence than she at all 
realised. Doing all with that unconscious freedom which was of the 
greatest of her gifts. The picture of that last interview remains 
vividly in the memory. The little medizval old house that had 
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scarce its equal in Gerona; the flowers behind the latticed panes and 

the sad subdued face appearing above them ; Rosalie’s eyes looking up 

in all their loveliness with an expression of almost divine sympathy. 
We went our way, richer for having known her. It was our 
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last look upon these cathedral precincts. ‘The afternoon shadows 
were lengthening as we went back through the quiet streets to the 
hotel. All the brilliant glory of the day had departed. These 
repeated farewells were depressing. Yet they were not quiet over ; 
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for as we approached the hotel who should be standing at their 
own door but Ernesto and his mother. We had not met them since 
the previous day when they had disappeared within the lion’s den, 
and we had gone round to the reeds and the river. 

“Ernesto! how is this? Why are you not at school?” we asked 
the boy. 

‘School, sefor!” opening very wide eyes. ‘Fair week is whole 
holiday. We should have a revolution if they attempted school 
upon us. For this one week in the year we change places with our 
fathers and mothers, pastors and teachers. They obey and we 
command.” 

“We congratulate you on this topsy-turvy state of things,” we said. 
** But as you are strong be merciful. Remember that Black Monday 
comes. Cinderella went back to her rags at midnight—you must 
go back to school and obedience. And the monkeys? You are 
still at large. We feared the opposite as you had not brought us 
your report.” 

“Oh, I brought it, sefior; but it was rather late, and Sefior Lasoli 
said you were at the Opera. Oh, you should have seen the monkeys!” 
And here he went off into convulsions at the recollection of the per- 
formance. ‘‘ They couldn’t understand what was inside the lozenges 
to bite their tongue so! First they would take a nibble, then rub 
the lozenge on the arm; then another nibble; then a whole torrent 
of monkey-swearing and lozenge-rubbing because it kept on biting 
their tongue. I quite thought I should die with laughing.” 

From the way he laughed now it seemed doubtful whether all 
danger was yet over. 

“But that is not the worst, sefior,” said the mother, at length 
making herself heard. ‘‘ Will you believe that the boy has a wretched 
catapult in his pocket, and there will be any number of broken 
windows and assassinated cats in the town. I don’t know what will 
become of us. If there is one thing I dread more than another it is 
a catapult. They are the implements of the devil.” 

“There is absolutely no fear,” laughed Ernesto. “I never broke 
a window in my life—at least hardly ever; and as for cats, they are 
quite outside the law of murder. A dead cat is as rare as a dead 
donkey. Are you really going to-day, sefor? Then I shall have no 
more pleasure in the fair, though this year it is better than usual. 
The lions roared like thunder, and the monkeys accepted all the 
lozenges. ‘They were punished for their greediness, But you will come 
back to spend a whole month in Gerona? And if you would allow 
me I would take you to some of the excursions in the neighbourhood. 
There are any number within twenty miles; ruined churches and 
deserted monasteries. I don’t care much about them myself, but I 
know many who do. It seems to me that a good show is worth all 
the wretched old ruins in the world.” 

In spite of this vandalism we assured Ernesto that when we spent 
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a month in Gerona he should have the honour of being our-escort—' 
provided it was not school-time. He wished to confine us to a given. 
date—thereby showing a decided talent for business—but we refused 
to commit ourselves to the inevitable. We left mother and son 
together, a picture of domestic happiness. As we disappeared under 
the archway of the hotel, Ernesto held up his catapult in triumph, 
successfully parrying his mother’s attempt to obtain possession of the 
forbidden weapon. She evidently looked upon it as only one degree 
below an infernal machine. 

Once more up the broad marble staircase. But it was not the 
ghostly hour, and sighs and rustlings and shadows were in the land 
of the unseen. Madame in her bureau, looked the picture of broad 
contentment. At this moment she was posting a ledger, and the 
balance was evidently on the right side. 

“ As it need be,” she assured us ; “for they worked hard enough for 
their living. She couldn’t tell how it was. No one would think from 
her size that she never relaxed in her exertions. Do what she would 
she could not get thin. As for her husband, she made him eat all 
the richest bits at dinner; never allowed him to fast; supplied 
him with eggs and butter and beer ad Jdibitum. No; he was 
obstinate. He would keep thin. The consequence was they were 
rather a ridiculous couple. She was like the Duomo at Florence, 
he was the Campanile. However, they made the best of it. Life 
was too short to grieve over troubles that were inevitable. Clearly she 
was an inevitable. When she was a girl there were five ladies who might 
be seen walking out morning and noon and night, and always together. 
Go which way you would you were sure to meet them. They knew 
everyone and five perpetual bows were everlastingly going on like a 
wound up machine going through its performance. They were 
called the Inevitables. No one ever thought of calling them by any 
other name. They were quite aware of it and rather liked it. It was 
something to be in constant evidence. What other five sisters would 
live together in such harmony of purpose? Well, these old five ladies 
were for ever running in her head. For a long time past she had felt 
like all five ladies rolled into one. She was one great INEVITABLE. 
Fate was a little cruel. Her movements might be compared to 
those of the elephant. As for her husband, he could still run up and 
down-stairs like a lamplighter ; almost get through a keyhole; but it 
took her five minutes to get up a dozen steps. Soon it would take 
her ten. And then she wanted pulling up in front and pushing up 
behind. It was quite a ceremony. She had serious thoughts of 
having a crane and pulley adjusted to her windows and of being hoisted 
up and down, but the question was whether a hempen rope would 
bear her weight or anything under a cast-iron chain. Was it true 
that Queen Victoria was carried wherever she went because she 
suffered from rheumatism? Ah! it was a great thing to be a 


queen. No ledgers to post up; no anxiety as to whether the balance 
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would be on the right side at the end of every month. What a 
blessing to have a good, solid, comfortable margin at one’s bankers 
to draw upon for contingencies. Life was made up of contingencies, 
which was only another word for the unexpected. This year it 
was painting inside, next year painting outside. If there was no 
painting it was chairs, tables or linen. ‘The extras went on for ever, 
and swallowed up all the profits.” 

We thought the old lady, like the extras, would also have gone on 
for ever, but to our infinite relief a piercing shriek was heard from an 
upper region, Madame turned pale and echoed the scream in a mild 
form. 

“Mv dear daughter!” she cried. “Something has frightened 
her, or she is suddenly taken worse. She is always being taken 
worse, though worse from what I cannot possibly imagine. Some- 
times I think it is fancy, or hysteria. She is really perfectly well all 
the time.” 

At this moment the mysterious daughter appeared upon the scene, 
running down-stairs at a speed that testified to the soundness of her 
muscles whatever the state of her nerves. 

‘A dreadful mouse,” she moaned, throwing herself into her 
mother’s capacious protection. “It ran right over my feet and across 
the room and went into my little cupboard.” 

‘** Perhaps you have some cake there? ” said this sensible mamma. 

“‘ 4 mere fragment,” acknowledged the daughter. 

“Poor little mouse,” said the mother soothingly. “It is hungry, 
perhaps, and fond of cake. My dear, it will eat cake; it will not 
eat you.” 

We caught sight of our industrious host in his garden surveying 
his possessions, and escaped. The cook stood in his doorway in 
white cap and apron, a satisfactory object in all hotels. Over the 
slanting tiled roof grew the fruitful vine, quite a picture of beauty. 
Our host, surrounded by his birds and pigeons, was vainly imploring 
the nightingales to sing. They only looked at him with their little 
black eyes, opened their beaks, shook their heads, and said as plainly 
as possible that the song had left them. It would return with next 
year’s leaves and garlands, more glorious for the rest. 

**T should have liked you to hear them,” said their proud owner in 
quite a melancholy voice. ‘You would have thought yourselves in 
Italy, as I often do.” 

“Less in Italy than on the Rhine, or the banks of the Blue 
Moselle, and the Dauphiné Alps,” we returned. “There the night- 
ingales assemble in thousands, and sing and rave night and day 
through the weeks of spring.” 

“They are more beautiful near water,” said our host. “The song 
gains volume and vibration by being carried across. But I have 
chiefly heard them in our woods, on the Mediterranean shores. 
France to me is a sealed book. So, sefior, you leave us, and I 
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cannot even wish you to remain. To-morrow you would be out 
of your element. Gerona will be out of joint until we settle down 
again to our normal condition. I trust you will one day return, 
and that your friend will write an Epic poem in honour of our 
town. It would certainly be translated, and might be dedicated to 
the Sefiorita Costello. He would be féted on his arrival ; fireworks, 
illuminations, and municipal addresses. The hubbub of the Conscrip- 
tion would be nothing to it. At five o’clock, sefior, the omnibus 
will be at your service.” 

As we went through the haunted corridors to our rooms, Delor- 
mais came up the marble staircase, apparently somewhat hurried. 

“We are both on the wing,” he cried, “and so I the less regret 
your going. I thought to have stayed till to-morrow, but sudden 
news compels me to leave to-night. Summoned to Rome I must 
obey. I know that I have a battle before me; and also know that 
I shall win. Conquering as a humble Vicar of Rheims, I shall not 
do less as the Bishop of X. You will see me dismissed with 
a Cardinal’s hat, an honour I would not cross the road to obtain, 
so little do I care for the pomps of the world. With such models 
before me as my father and mother and the good old Abbé, 
one feels that the only thing worth living for is to do good and to 
cultivate the graces of the Spirit.” 

We were in his room, scene of last night’s vigil, and he had 
sketched an outline of his life, and the small hours had passed 
unconsciously. 

** Another night of vigil,” said Delormais, “ but without companion- 
ship. On the contrary, time will only place distance between us. 
You go southward ; I northward into France, reaching my destination 
about two o’clock to-morrow afternoon. Would that I might accom 
pany you to Barcelona and gaze with you upon the wonders of that 
loveliest of all cathedrals. But my own has its charms, and those 
at least we shall often see together. I have your promise?” 

We gave it unconditionally, in this instance not fearing to commit 
ourselves to a given date. Delormais was a man whose friendship 
was a privilege, and whose sympathy and conversational powers made 
all days a delight. We parted, hoping to meet again. 

Not long after this, the omnibus rattled out of the courtyard and 
our host came to intimate that time was up. 

The sun had set, darkness had fallen as we clattered through the 
quiet streets. Passing the deep round arcades, we looked out for 
Rosalie, but no light graceful figure speeding on its errand of mercy 
appeared. The arcades were dark, mysterious and impenetrable. 
We turned on to the bridge and for the last time looked upon the 
scene as the omnibus rattled on. All down the boulevard the booths 
were on active service. Torches flared and still the crowd sauntered 
to and fro. The river flowed on its way, and all the outlines of 
those wonderful old-world houses were faintly visible. We knew 
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them by heart now, and to us they were almost as real by night as 
by day. 

The station once more. Only forty-eight hours had passed since 
we had struggled across that crowded platform, but we had gone 
through so many experiences, heard and seen so much, that many 
days seemed to have flown. When we thought of Delormais it was 
impossible to realise that we had not known him for years, visited 
his early home, and joined him in his travels. The father and 
mother, still the objects of his undying affection, the old abbé 
in whom he delighted, had become personal friends by his vivid 
descriptions. 

Reflections were suddenly put to flight as the omnibus brought 
up with a jerk that almost landed H. C. once more on his knees. 
The station crowd was small compared with that previous crowd. 
Again we had a slight adventure with our luggage, and began to fear 
in earnest that we and it should never reach Barcelona together. 
They refused to register it or to have anything to do with it; 
luggage was never booked to Gerona by the express. One other 
miserably slow train left in the early morning, and the officials calmly 
intimated that we might wait for it. 

But a worm will turn, and we felt the law must be taken into our 
own hands. We bade the omnibus conductor leave us at his peril, made 
him carry all our luggage through the buffet on to the platform, and 
when the train came up, the whole baggage great and small was put 
into a carriage. Then we followed and mounted guard. The inspector 
came up ahd demanded an explanation. Upon which H. C. shuffled 
off his poetic coil, put on his Napoleon air and shouldered his 
umbrella. He looked so truly in earnest that the inspector quailed, 
bowed, withdrew, and gave a hasty signal for departure. Away we 
steamed, masters of the situation. 

Suddenly H. C.’s military aspect collapsed. He turned paler 
than usual. ‘“ What is it?” we asked in alarm; for his susceptible 
heart is subject to spasmodic attacks. The doctors declare they 
are functional and not organic, and will pass away with the emo- 
tional age. Lady Maria was once terribly frightened and sent 
post-haste for Sir William Broadbent—but he was not Sir William 
at that time. ‘The report was encouraging, but Lady Maria had 
had a shock. “I am quite sure my dear nephew will never be fit 
for hard work in this world,” she said; “he must be made independent 
of it.” And forthwith she sent for her man of business, and altered 
the paltry #200 a year she had left him into four thou Well, 
well ; Lady Maria is still living ; nothing is certain in this world except 
death and quarter day. ‘“‘ May we offer you a little of the century- 
old——” 

“No, no, Mentor,” he cried despondently. ‘I am only thinking 
that that inspector will probably be one too many for us. He looked 
revengeful. On arriving at Barcelona we shall find ourselves under 
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arrest. Instead of a comfortable night at the hotel, we shall occupy 
a dark cell in the prison.” 

This was a gloomy prospect indeed: too terrible to happen. 

“Calm yourself, my dear Telemaque,” we replied. ‘‘ You played 
your part too well just now. ‘The inspector, really alarmed for his 
safety, was only too glad to get rid of you at any price. If he 
pursued us with indirect vengeance, we might turn up against him, 
like the eastern slippers. Depend upon it we have seen the last of 
him. You scored again by your Napoleon manner.” 

We looked round comfortably upon our possessions. With nine 
points of the law on our side all must be well. 

So it proved. About ten o’clock the train steamed into Barcelona. 
H. C. gazed out anxiously for a regiment of soldiers with drawn 
swords, and was relieved at seeing only the usual couple of policemen 
with their guns and cocked hats, looking harmless and amiable. He 
smiled benignly, saluted, and they returned the compliment. But it 
was done in a very mechanical sort of way, as though they had been 
two of those images who work by reason of a coin dropped into 
their mysterious insides. 

We confess that our own heart beat quicker as we found ourselves 
on the platform, but fear had nothing to do with the emotion. We 
were returning to familiar haunts. The very name of Barcelona 
conjured up a thousand scenes and pictures, every one of them a 
delightful recollection. From its fair port we had more than once 
sailed in days gone by for our beloved Majorca, loveliest of islands. 
Here we had spent days of pleasant expectation, waiting for the 
island steamer; had more than once returned with a cargo of re- 
nowned Majorcan pigs, and witnessed the obstinacy of the animals in 
refusing to land—some landing at last without their tails. Arriving 
from the sea was a far pleasanter way of gaining a first impression. 
The coast views were very fine. Approaching the harbour the church 
turrets and towers were outlined against the transparent sky. Passing 
in between the low reaches, the immense fortress of Montjuich, nearly 
a thousand feet high, rose like an impregnable rock defying the 
world. Approaching it to-night by train was much less exciting and 
romantic. All the picturesque element of the port and shipping was 
absent. 

Still it was Barcelona, and as the porters called out the syllables in 
their soft Spanish, they set our heart beating. 

We were doomed to a certain disappointment. Our favourite 
hotel of the Four Nations—almost the best in Spain—was closed. 
We had to put up with the Falcon, not by any means, in any one 
particular, the Four Nations. No doubt fate might have been more 
unkindly, but one loves to return to familiar quarters and people 
who welcome you as though you were habitués ; and it was a disap- 
pointment. The atmosphere of the Falcon was more commercial ; 
there was an absence of repose about it. Yet it was on the Rambla, 
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and the next morning we awoke to the well-known cries and familiar 
scene. 

A very Spanish scene, with its broad, straight, imposing thorough- 
fare and double row of well-grown trees. These rustled in the wind, 
and glinted in sunshine, filling the air with music and flashes of light. 
As the morning grew a little older, the broad road became more 
crowded. Stretching far down, under the trees, were flower-stalls full 
of lovely blossoms. Roses, violets and hyacinths scented the air. It 
was delightful to see such profusion in November; to find blue skies 
and balmy airs in harmony with the flowers. This land of perpetual 
summer is highly favoured. If a cold wind arises, turning the skies 
to wintry grey, be sure it is only a short interregnum. Summer will 
soon return though it be December, and the sunny clime will be all 
the lovelier by contrast. 

Like the Hotel Falcon, the element of Barcelona is, as we have 
said, distinctly commercial. The raison d’étre of this large seaport 
seems to be business above all other considerations. It is perhaps 
the most flourishing and enterprising of all the towns of Spain. 
There are immense shipbuilding yards, and all sorts of ironwork is 
made, but the town itself has no sign or sound of manufacturing. 
It has been called the Manchester of Spain, yet its skies are for ever 
blue, its air ever clear and untainted. ‘There is indeed a peculiar 
brilliancy and splendour about the atmosphere of Barcelona that 
almost dazzles and bewilders. 

On all sides the country is beautiful and undulating for many miles ; 
and beyond the immediate hills it has often a wild and savage grandeur 
that sometimes reaches the sublime. Year by year the town grows 
in extent. Well-organised tramways carry you to and fro through 
endless thoroughfares. The richer merchants have built themselves 
streets of palatial residences that stretch away into suburbs. We have 
seen no other city so brilliantly lighted. If Spain is a poor country, 
Barcelona seems to have escaped the evil. There is animation about 
it, a perpetual movement, a quiet activity. For it is quiet with all its 
business and energy, and so far has the advantage over Madrid, 
where the commercial element was less evident, but the noise infinitely 
greater. There people seemed to like sound for its own sake. They 
loved to beat the big drum, though nothing came of it. In Barcelona 
they were more intent upon making money, and as far as one could 
see, gained their object. Everything prospered. It was delightful to 
go down to the fine harbour and watch the vessels loading and un- 
loading, the flags of all nations vividly contrasting with the brilliant 
blue sky as they flashed and fluttered in the wind. The port is 
magnificent. Its waters are blue as the sky above them, and a myriad 
sun-gleams light up its surface. Nothing can be more exhilarating, 
more picturesque. The faintest outline of a ship carries a nameless 
charm, suggesting freedom, wide seas, infinite space. It speaks of 
enterprise, danger, and courage. Above all it is an emblem of abso- 
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lute repose ; of hours and days and weeks where the world cannot 
reach you, and its cares and worries are non-existent. If there be an 
Elysium on earth it lies on the ocean. So we love our ships and 
sailors, and the sentiment is universal. 

Nowhere is the element found under more favourable conditions 
than in Barcelona. Few harbours are so well placed. ‘Climb the 
heights for a bird’s-eye view of the port, and the scene is entrancing. 
Low-lying undulating shores stretch away towards the mouth of the 
harbour: here green pastures, there glittering sandhills; the blue 
flashing sea beyond. If your vision would carry as far, you might 
gaze upon the lovely shores of Majorca, rising like a gem out of its 
deep blue setting. Nothing meets the eye but the broad line of the 
horizon, broken here and there by a passing vessel. 

On the other side the water beyond the shipping, lies a small new 
settlement of houses called Barcelonita. It is not aristocratic, and 
may be called the laundry of the mother town; for here dwell those 
ladies who for a consideration engage to bleach and destroy linen as 
speedily as unrighteous chemicals do their work. Shipbuilders and 
fishermen alone dispute the right of way with these women of the 
washtub. Turning back to the town, the broad thoroughfare running 
down a portion of the quays is lined with magnificent palms, giving it 
an almost Oriental aspect. At one end rises a monument to Columbus ; 
at the other an enormous triumphal arch, confusing the Oriental with 
the classical. The former is distinctly the pleasanter. Everything 
bears witness to the well-being of Barcelona. Its quays are lined with 
bales of goods. Men are keeping tally with the monotonous sing-song 
one knows so well. Boxes of oranges betray themselves by their 
lovely perfume, and all the year round brings a succession of fruits. 
In this ever lovely climate the earth is abundantly productive. It is 
a land of corn and wine. The warm days of winter are more beautiful 
than those of summer. 

Of Barcelona this is especially true. Its climate is relaxing ; more 
so it seemed to us than any other Spanish town. Even Valencia, so 
much further south, was less enervating. Long walks were out of the 
question. All one could do was to hire one of the open carriages 
and drive lazily about. This could be done at a trifling cost. Vehicles 
and drivers hardly seemed to share in the general prosperity. In the 
matter of construction and wearing apparel they might have belonged 
to the year One; whilst the horses for the most part were fast 
approaching the stage when they are handed over to the mercies of 
the bull-ring. 

In the afternoons the Rambla was crowded with people leisurely 
walking to and fro under shadow of the trees. All the town seemed 
to close ledgers, lock up counting-houses, and turn to pleasure: the 
very innocent pleasure of “ taking the air.” 

‘. Ladies appeared with mantillas and fans ; the younger women full 
of grace and charm, and here as in Madrid using a distinct. sema: 
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phore language of fan and eye. Large, softly flashing eyes, full of 
expression for the most part. H. C.’s susceptible heart had no chance 
of repose. His dreams were feverish and disturbed by night ; by day 
his leisure moments were devoted to love-sonnets. These lovely ladies 
in their first youth are certainly very captivating and poetical ; and a 
slight touch of the voluptuous, do/ce far niente element is a distinct 
characteristic of their subtle grace and charm. 

It was very evident in Barcelona. Many of the women belong to 
husbands and fathers who have risen from quiet circumstances to 
comparative wealth ; a condition that inclines to a certain excess in 
the use of good things acquired rather than inherited. The extrava- 
gance of the nouveaux riches is more often remarkable than their 
economy. 

In the afternoons, if the Rambla gained a charm it also lost one. 
The flower stalls disappeared with their picturesque and pretty flower- 
sellers. Empty spaces remained, looking forlorn and neglected. 
The great masses of blossom that delighted the eye and scented 
the early morning were no more. We had especially noted the red 
and white camellias flourishing in the open air, perfection of cold 
unbending beauty. But they were by no means given away, as they 
were almost given away in Valencia. Barcelona had its price for 
flowers as for everything else, and obtained it. The flower-sellers, 
like many of the Paris shops, might have written “ Prix Fixe” over 
their foreheads, for they preferred not to sell rather than diminish ; 
holding in contempt the homely saying that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. H.C. more than once, for the sake of testing the magic 
of his eyes, tried to bargain, but the result always ended in failure. 

All this, the reader will say, belongs to the modern element. All 
the splendid outlines of Gerona; the old-world houses, with their 
ancient ironwork and Gothic windows; the Anselmos, Rosalies, 
Delormais’ of Barcelona—where were they ? 

O reader, live for ever, they were conspicuous by their absence. 
With the exception of some narrow tortuous streets, Barcelona is 
essentially modern. Even these picturesque narrow streets are equally 
distinguished by discomfort, a shabby air, and little beauty of 
outline. In the Rambla you might almost fancy yourself on a Paris 
boulevard. Barcelona has increased so rapidly that all the new part, 
including the rich suburb of Gracia—its West End—is twice as large 
as the old. ll its great buildings are modern: and modern, though 
especially bright and engaging, is the scene of its port and harbour. 

Yet with few vestiges of age, Barcelona has an_ historical 
past. In both a religious and a military sense, she has played her 
part in the annals of Spain. More than one document in the 
Archives of Samancas holds records to her honour and glory. 

Her days are said to go back to four centuries before Rome, and 
tradition credits Hercules with her first existence. ‘Two hundred 
years later, under the Romans it became a city, and about the year 
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400 A.D. it began to prosper. ‘Tarragona was the capital when the 
Moors destroyed it, and Barcelona, wise in its generation, yielded to 
the conquerors and succeeded as chief town. In the ninth century 
it was ruled by a Christian chief of its own under the title of Count 
of Barcelona, merged later on into that of King of Aragon. 

But it was in the Middle Ages that Barcelona was great, and 
these Middle Ages have left their mark on her ecclesiastical history. 
She was powerful and used her power well: rich, she spent wisely. 

At that time she divided with Italy the commerce of the East, 
practically the commerce of the world. She was the terror of the 
Mediterranean. ‘Trade was her sheet-anchor. The Castillians held 
trade in contempt, and suffered in consequence ; Barcelona, proud of 
her commerce, flourished. Her name was powerful in Europe. The 
city became famous for wealth and learning, a rendezvous of kings, 
the resort of fashion, almost voluptuous in its tastes. Ferdinand and 
Isabella especially loved it, though luxury and self-indulgence played 
little part in their lives. Here in 1493 they received Columbus after 
his famous voyage of discovery. 

Yet this very connection with Castile led to the decline of 
Barcelona. In her policy she has never been consistent, otherwise 
than consistently selfish. Now and then to keep up her prestige 
she has claimed the aid of a foreign power, only to throw it off when 
her turn was served. Gratitude has never been her strong point but 
diplomacy, and sometimes she has overreached herself. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, there are passages in her history 
of which she may be proud. She behaved bravely but suffered at the 
time that Marlborough was gaining his victories elsewhere, when she 
had to fight Spain and France single-handed—for Barcelona, it will 
be remembered, formed part of an independent kingdom. Louis XIV. 
sent Berwick with 40,000 men to the rescue of Philip V. and an 
English fleet under Wishart blockaded them. Against this formid- 
able array, Barcelona acted with great courage, but the foe was strong. 
She fell; was sacked and burnt, and lost her privileges. In the 
War of Succession in 1795 her almost impregnable fort was taken by 
Lord Peterborough—one of the great captures of modern times. But 
she uprose again and kept her prosperity, until Napoleon obtained 
possession of her by perfidy in 1808, when Duhesme, entering with 
11,000 men as a pretended ally, took the Citadel. Napoleon looked 
upon Barcelona as the key of Spain, and considered that it was, 
practically, not to be taken. 

Of the beauty of her site there can be only one opinion. But 
she is and always has been very republican. Her people are noisy, 
turbulent, riotous. Of this they have recently given some proof. In 
any revolt she would be ready to take the lead. Should the kingly 
power ever fall in Spain, Barcelona will be amongst the first to hoist 
the red flag. ‘Though no longer the terror of the Mediterranean, 
she seems to have regained more than her former prosperity, and on 
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a safer basis than of old. In 1868 one of the last vestiges of 
antiquity—the town walls—disappeared to make way for the modern 
element. 

But if the streets of Barcelona are modern and to some extent 
uninteresting, the same cannot be said of her churches. She is rich 
in ecclesiastical treasures. Catalonia has a style of architecture so 
marked and distinctive that it may be called peculiarly her own. If 
her churches are less magnificent and extensive than those of other 
countries, in some points they are more beautiful. 

We have referred to one of these points—the extreme width of 
the interiors. This, however, is not a feature in Barcelona, though in 
both height and breadth it is splendidly proportioned. In effect, 
tone and feeling, we place this cathedral before all others of any 
country. Beauty and refinement, the repose of a dim religious light, 
softness and perfection of colouring, these features cannot be exag- 
gerated. Crowded with detail, it is so admirably designed that perfect 
harmony exists. Every succeeding hour spent within its walls seems 
to open up a new discovery. Day after day admiration increases, 
and wonder and surprise. So infinite are the beauties that many 
visits are needed before they can be appreciated. 

From the moment you enter you are charmed beyond all expression. 
Here is a building no human mind could have planned, or human 
hands have raised. Never did other building suggest this. However 
great the admiration—from St. Peter’s at Rome, the largest in the 
world, to Westminster Abbey, one of the most exquisite—nothing 
has seemed beyond man’s power. Barcelona alone strikes one as a 
dream-vision that has taken shape and substance by enchantment. 
It possesses something of the supernatural, and is full of a sense of 
mystery. Its faint light softens all outlines; half-concealed recesses 
meet the eye on every hand; mysterious depths lurk in the galleries 
over the side chapels. Sight gradually penetrates the darkness only 
to discover some new and beautiful work. Not very large, every 
proportion is so perfect, every variety of detail so cunningly adjusted, 
that all has the effect of infinitely greater space. Not a detail would 
one wish altered, or a single outline improved. Some of its coloured 
windows are amongst the loveliest and richest in the world. Rainbow 
shafts fall across pillars and arches, changing all into a celestial vision. 
We are in the garden of Eden and this is its sacred temple. The 
whole building is an inspiration. 

It is cruciform, and stands on the site of an ancient Pagan temple. 
This in 1058 gave place to the first Christian Church, very little of 
which now remains. Converted into a Mosque, it ceased to be 
Christian during the reign of that wonderful people the Moors: 
wonderful throughout their long career, and only falling at last, 
like Rome, by a fatal luxury. The more one sees their traces and 
remains, the more the fact of their strength is established. They 
were great and must have been civilised. Their influence upon 
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Spain was untold. None but a people of refinement, taste and 
learning could have possessed such a school of architecture, accom- 
plished such marvels. 

In all they did a certain religious element is distinctly apparent : 
not an element of barbaric worship, but of cultivation and reverence. 
Strange that such a people should have detested the Christians. 
Strange they should not have seen the beauty and power of an 
influence that was gradually changing the face of the earth. That 
they did not is too evident. 

In Spain their history runs side by side with that of the Christians, 
yet were they for ever divided. Nothing done by the one was right 
in the other’s eyes. So 
each kept its school jea- 
lously separate, to our pre- 
sent endless gain. The 
very name of Moorish 
architecture quickens the 
pulse, conjuring up visions 
that appeal to all one’s 
imagination and sense of 
beauty. They were the 
more advanced people ; in- 
tellectually if not physically. 
The rough and _ warlike 
Christians had not the 
high nervous development 
of the Moors, who were 
learned in all the arts and 
sciences ; possessed the 
traditions of centuries ; had 
swayed the fortunes of the 
world. In the end Christi- 
anity was bound to tri- 
umph; but for long the 5 
Moors were powerful and PvuLpiT: sHOWING ORGAN IN BACKGROUND. 
supreme. 

Barcelona cathedral was commenced at the end of the thirteenth 
century, in the year 1298, and carried on through a great part of the 
fourteenth. It seems to have been the work of Jayme Fabre, a 
mental Titan amongst architects. ‘This paragon was summoned over 
from Palma de Mallorca by the King of Aragon and the reigning 
bishop, and designed and for many years superintended the work. 
To him is due the chief credit of this world’s wonder, to Mallorca 
the honour of producing him. 

Nearly the whole merit lies in the interior. The exterior is of 
little moment. ‘The poor and modern west front opens to a square, 
but the remainder is so surrounded by buildings and houses that it 
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is difficult to see any part of it. The octagonal steeples are plain 
below the belfry; but the upper stages are pierced and beautiful, 
and finished off by pierced parapets. Some of the windows are 
richly moulded. The small flying buttresses are not effective. The 
east end is the best part of the exterior, with its Gothic windows 
and fine tracery, but otherwise it is severely simple. Here the 
upper part of the buttresses have been destroyed, and the walls 
ending without roof or parapet give it an unfinished, half-ruinous 
appearance. 

The interior has an aisle and chapels round the apse, following the 
French rather than the Spanish school. The details, however, are 
entirely Catalonian. The arches are narrow, but extremely beautiful. 
The capitals of the fluted pillars are small, delicate and refined, and 
the groining of the roof is carried up in exquisite lines. Beyond 
the main arches is a small arcaded triforium, and above this a 
circular window to each bay. 

The dark stone is rich, solemn and magnificent in effect. Owing 
to the clever placing of the windows and the prevalence of stained 
glass, a semi-obscurity for ever reigns: not so great as that of 
Gerona, but so far dim and religious that only when the sun is full 
upon the south windows can many of the details be noted. 

The Coro, forming part of the plan of the building, is less 
aggressive than in many of the Spanish Cathedrals. ‘The stalls 
are of great delicacy and refinement; and the Bishop’s throne, 
which has been compared to that of Winchester, is large and 
magnificent, taking its proper position at the east end of the choir. 
The pulpit at the north corner, and the staircase leading to it 
are marvels of exquisite wood-carving and rare old ironwork. ‘The 
canopies are delicately wrought, and the misereres are ornamented 
with fine foliage. Looking upwards, the eye catches the beauty of 
the surrounding fluted pillars, on which rest the main arches of the 
nave. These cut and intersect the pointed arches of the deep 
galleries beyond, placed above the side chapels, of which there 
are an immense number. Turn which way you will, it is nothing 
but a long view of receding aisles, columns and arches, free or 
partly hidden by some lovely pillar; windows of the deepest, richest 
colours ever seen ; mysterious recesses where daylight never penetrates ; 
a subdued tone of infinite refinement over all; a solemn repose un- 
speakably restful to mind and spirit ; a sense of undisturbed harmony 
and perfection. 

A little to the right the eye rests on the great organ, filling up 
one of the deep galleries. Immense swinging shutters are open, 
exposing silvery pipes. ‘The organist is at his post, but apparently 
only for recreation, for it is not the hour of service. Soft, sweet 
music breathes and vibrates through the aisles, dies away in dim 
recesses, floats out of existence in the high vaulting of the roof. 
The sense of mystery and repose is in no way disturbed. Sitting 
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in a quiet corner of the stalls, amidst all this beauty of tone and 
outline, this subdued harmony, one feels in Paradise. 

But the charm of charms lies in the octagonal lantern at the west 
end. Here Barcelona stands alone and unrivalled. 

This octagon is of extreme richness yet delicacy of detail. Looking 
upwards and catching all the infinite combinations of arches and 
angles—the bold piers resting on square outlines—the marvellous 
cuttings and intersectings—the purity and beauty, elaborateness yet 
simplicity of the whole design—the dim religious light in which all is 
so mysteriously veiled—the few beams of daylight cunningly admitted 
far up at the extreme summit—observing this, one is lost in silent 
amazement and admiration. It almost seems as difficult to penetrate 
into the beauty and mystery of this lantern as into heaven itself. 
And we ask ourselves if the world contains a more wonderful dream 
building than this. Surely man’s genius has reached its limit ? 

Well do we remember the first time we saw this lantern and its 
imposing accompaniment. 

A state council was being held in the church. Immediately 
beneath it sat the clergy; Bishop, Dean and Canons in gorgeous 
vestments. One carried the Cardinal’s hat. Many were dressed 
in purple and fine linen; not a few looked as though they fared 
sumptuously. Their actions were grave and solemn. Something 
as weighty and momentous as the election of a new pope or the 
founding of a new religion might have been going on. In reality 
it was the choice of a new Canon. One or two of them had refined, 
intellectual faces, but the greater number were not born to be leaders 
of men. The gravity of the occasion, the pure and perfect outlines 
of the building, the splendour of the vestments, all the pomp and 
ceremony with which at last they broke up the assembly ; the veneration 
paid to the old bishop and he who carried the Cardinal’s hat; the 
solemn procession filing away down the aisle and through the cloisters 
to the Bishop’s Palace—all this remains in the memory as an im- 
pressively magnificent picture. Ten years have gone by since that 
day, but it is as present to us now as it was then. 

Every succeeding visit to Barcelona has only strengthened our love 
and reverence for its cathedral; our marvel that it should ever have 
been within the compass of man’s ingenuity. Toledo and Burgos 
and all the greater cathedrals pale before the charm of its exquisite 
beauty and refinement. 

Such a Cathedral should have corresponding cloisters. Passing 
through the south doorway, we accordingly find ourselves in another 
old-world dream ; but this time the blue sky is its canopy, and there 
are no mysterious recesses or hidden depths. 

Exception has been taken to the detail of the cloisters, but as a 
whole they are amongst the most effective in existence. Gothic 
pointed arches, large and beautiful, rest upon fluted pillars whose 
capitals very much resemble those of the interior. To us these 
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cloisters seemed an enchanted land. ‘The garden was full of orange 
trees and flowers not too carefully tended, so that a certain wild 
beauty, all the contrast of the green, especially refreshed the eye. 
Plashing fountains caught the sunbeams and threw rainbow drops 
into the air. 

In one portion—we objected to this and its dirty pool—some 
sacred geese intruded upon the sanctity of the precincts. The piety 
of these ungainly birds had to be taken for granted. They looked 
aggressive, and hissed if, upon the principle that a cat may look at a 
king, we glanced in their direction. These white animated patches 
were an incongruous element in a scene so beautiful and full of 
repose, and for which with all their sacredness they evidently had 
no veneration. Life passed lazily; they grew monstrously fat, and 
—profane thought—we wondered if at a certain age and embonpoint, 
they disappeared and graced the bishop’s table: other sacred geese 
taking their place in the cloister garden. Whether admission to this 
hallowed enclosure rendered them sacred ; or they were so by virtue 
of a long line of ancestors—such as being descended from those 
immortalized geese who saved Rome by their cackling—we could 
not discover. No one seemed to know. Everyone, however, wound 
up with the same formula: “ But they are undoubtedly sacred.” 
Somehow we thought of Galileo, who was equally positive in a 
better cause: “ Yet still it turns.” 

Here was found the best view of the exterior. ‘Through lovely 
and graceful arches which framed in the picture, one caught sight 
of the pointed windows of the nave with their rich tracery, above 
which rose the open decorated octagonal belfries with their pierced 
parapets. 

These exquisite cloister arches, with their groined roofs intersecting 
each other, a buttress between each arch, with blind arcade and 
grinning gargoyle—the bright green garden with its orange-leaves 
and flowers scenting the air—the glinting and flashing sunshine 
upon all—the celestial blue of the sky, bringing so much gladness 
to the heart of man—all made one linger long and return at frequent 
intervals to this rare oasis in the desert of Barcelona’s streets and 
houses. 

But the surrounding precincts were also exceptionally interesting. 
South of the cloister is the Bishop’s palace, with aquadrangle ornamented 
with some fine Romanesque arcading and moulding. North, is an 
immense fifteenth-century barrack, built for a palace, then given over 
to the Secret Inquisition by the Catholic monarchs. The Casa Con- 
sistorial and the Casa de la Disputacion, though much altered, retain 
splendid traces of fourteenth-century work. The quadrangles are very 
striking, though one has been much spoilt; and the ajimez windows 
with their slender columns, capitals and arches are full of grace. 

Seeing an open doorway close to the Cathedral, we had the 
curiosity to enter and found ourselves in the midst of a marvellous 
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gem. The surprise was as delightful as it was unexpected. A 
wonderful little cloister, that looked half sacred, half secular stood 
revealed. Its ancient walls were grey and lichen-stained. In the 
centre grew a tall palm-tree whose graceful fronds seemed to caress 
and curve and blend with the exquisite Gothic outlines that charmed 
one back to the days of the middle ages. A crumbling staircase, 
old and beautiful, led to the upper gallery, where open windows 
with wonderful Gothic mouldings and ornamentation invited us to 
enter into silent, empty but strangely quaint rooms. As we looked two 
women approached the wonderful old fountain in the centre with its 
splendid carvings, and filled their picturesque pitchers with the clear, 
sparkling water. The cloisters at the moment were in the hands of 
workmen. We asked a reason, and they replied that a fresh tenant 
for these old-world rooms objected to the refined atmosphere of 
time’s lovely ravages, and they were going to renovate and brighten 
up the general effect. One almost wept at the desecration. 

Still nearer the Cathedral is the library, with its ancient picturesque 
patio, the most interesting roof and staircase in all Barcelona. The 
library itself is rich in volumes and MSS. and contains amongst much 
that is intensely interesting all the archives of the Kingdom of Aragon. 
Here amidst other records will be found those of Catharine who was 
bold enough to place her hand—and head—at the disposal of Henry 
of England. The chief librarian conducted us over the whole building, 
and in the kindest and most patient manner showed everything that 
was most curious and worthy of note: dwelling humorously upon those 
passages in records that in any way referred to Great Britain. 

In such an atmosphere we lost sight of the Barcelona of to-day. 
It became ancient, ecclesiastical, historical, learned and romantic. 
Here we returned to scenes and influences of the middle ages. 
And here, within a small circle, this “ Manchester of Spain” is one 
of the most interesting towns in the world. 

But the ecclesiastical merit of Barcelona is not confined to the 
Cathedral. Though some of her best and most ancient churches 
have disappeared, others remain. Amongst the foremost is Santa 
Maria del Mar, in point of size taking rank after the mother church. 
A vast building, simple to a fault; cold, formal and severe, though 
architecturally correct. The interior is hard and repelling, without 
sense of mystery or feeling of devotion. The immense pillars 
supporting the main arches are plain and octagonal, the arches of 
the side chapels flat and lifeless, the aisles ineffective. Yet it has 
been much praised; even to comparing it with the Cathedral of 
Palma, said to be the work of the same architect; but Palma 
with all its simplicity is full of dignity and grandeur. The west 
front of Santa Maria is its best feature. The central doorway is 
fine; but the rose window above is hard and German in tracery, 


and therefore has little beauty, and is of later date than the church 
itself, 
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Not very far from here, in the narrowest of narrow streets and 
approached through an obscure archway, we found the small church 
of Santa Anna, interesting by reason of its cloisters with their 
exquisite pointed arches springing from delicately carved capitals 
resting upon the most slender, graceful shafts. It was quite a vision 
of refined beauty. In the centre grew a wild and lovely garden. 
Spain is undoubtedly par excellence the land of cloisters ; the love- 
liest cloisters in existence ; and Barcelona is especially rich in them. 
As we looked a Sister of Mercy passed through, speeding on some 
errand of charity. We immediately thought of Rosalie; but it was 
only to be more certain 
than ever that there was 
but one Rosalie in the 
world. 

Yet more wonderful than 
this was a still smaller 
church of extreme interest 
and antiquity: San Pablo 
del Campo, formerly a 
Benedictine convent of 
some renown, said to have 
been founded in the tenth 
century by Wilfred II. 
Count of Barcelona. In 
the twelfth century it was 
incorporated with the Con- 
vent of San Cucufate del 
Vallés, a few miles from 
Barcelona, of which the 
interesting church and 
cloister still exist. 

This remarkable San 
Pablo is very small and 
cruciform, with three apses, |iiiaiiaieeees 
a short nave and an oc- COBSSEERSapes 
tagonal vault over the cross- CLOISTERS OF SANTA ANNA. 
ing. It is solidly and 
roughly built, and until recently possessed every aspect of antiquity. 
All this will probably now disappear, for it has been given over 
into the hands of workmen to be conscientiously restored and ruined, 
and the work will be done to perfection. 

So with the west front. With the exception of the circular window 
over the beautiful Romanesque doorway, one feels in presence of the 
remote ages; but the window rather spoils an effect otherwise 
admirable. By this time it has probably shared the fate of the 
interior, but when we were there it was still a glorious dream of 
the past. 
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Yet more of a dream were the small beautiful cloisters. In point 
of tone and atmosphere we might have almost been in the early 
ages of the world. No one had thought it worth while to 
interfere with this little old-world, out of the world building, buried 
in solitude by surrounding houses. The obscurity reigning even 
at midday was never designed by its architect. No one would 
dream that in this little corner, unknown, unvisited, exists a gem 
of the first water and the highest antiquity: at least as regards 
tone and aspect. Its actual age goes back probably to the eleventh 
century. 

It was a very small cloister, having only four arches on each side 
divided by a buttress in the centre. The arches were trefoil-headed, 
divided by double shafts and the capitals were beautifully carved. In 
the north wall a fine fourteenth-century doorway admitted into the 
church, and in the east wall of the cloister an equally fine doorway 
admitted into the fourteenth-century chapter-house. Everything was 
complete on a small scale. 

We found it solemn and imposing to the last degree: an effect of 
age so perfect as to be almost depressing: meeting face to face, as 
it were, the dead past. To enter these little cloisters was to commune 
with ghosts and shadows. If ever they lurked anywhere on earth, 
here they must be found. We were infinitely charmed. The tone 
was matchless. In spite of surrounding houses—where dead walls 
were seen—a tomb-like silence reigned. We looked at the small 
neglected enclosure, where the hand and foot of man might not have 
intruded for ages, and almost expected to see rising from their 
graves the dead who had possibly lain there for eight centuries. The 
stones were stained with damp and the lapse of ages; wild unsightly 
weeds grew amongst them ; but nothing stirred. 

As we looked, lost in the past, we suddenly became aware that we 
were not alone. 

Entering the small cloister was an aged man with long white hair 
and a long grey beard, half-led by a small child of some eight or nine 
summers. He might have been one of the patriarchs come back to 
earth, and seemed venerable as the very cloisters themselves. More 
fitting subject for such surroundings could not have been found. 
His movements were slow and deliberate, as though for him time’s 
hour-glass had ceased to run. The child seemed to have learned 
to restrain its youthful ardour. It gazed up into the old man’s 
face with fearless affection, and appeared to watch his will and 
pleasure. A lovely child, with blue eyes and fair hair, who might 
belong to Andalusia, or, it might be, a northern province of Europe. 

“Spring and Winter,” said H. C. looking stedfastly at this strange 
advancing pair. 

“One might almost say Life and Death,” we returned ; “for surely 
they are their fitting emblems. Who can they be, and what do they 
want in this forsaken spot ?” 
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The child said something to the aged man and motioned towards us, 
He paused a moment as though in doubt, then approached yet nearer. 

“T am your humble servant, gentlemen,” he said with something 
of courtliness in his manner. “It is seldom any one shares with me 
the solitude of these cloisters.” 

“You are then in the habit of coming here?” we asked after 
returning his salutation. 

“For many years now, I have paid them almost a daily visit,” he 
replied. “I live not very far off and they speak to me of the past. 
It is a long past, sirs, for I am old. I have no need to tell you that. 





CLOISTERS OF SAN PABLO, 


You see it in my face and walk and hear it in my voice. In three 
years I shall be a centenarian if Heaven spares me as long. I do not 
desire it. A man of ninety-seven has almost ceased to live. He is a 
burden to himself, a trouble to others. I was once a chief architect 
of this city. Many of the more modern buildings that your eyes have 
rested upon are due to me. In my younger days I had a boundless 
love for the work of the ancients. The Gothic and the Norman 
delighted me. Half my leisure moments were spent in our wonderful 
cathedral, absorbing its influence. I dreamt of reproducing such 
buildings ; but, sirs, we are in the hands of town councils who are 
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Vandals in these matters. Fifty years ago—half a century ago this 
very month—the destruction of this church and these cloisters was 
taken into consideration. They wanted to pull down one of the 
glories of Barcelona and build up a modern church and school. I 
was to be the architect of this barbarous proceeding. It happened 
that this was one of my most loved haunts. Here I would frequently 
come, and pace the solitary cloisters, thinking over my plans and 
designs, trying to draw wholesome inspiration from these outlines. 
I was horrified at the sacrilege, though it was to be to my profit. I 
fought valiantly and long; I would not yield an inch; I pleaded 
earnestly ; and at last persuaded. ‘The idea was abandoned. That 
you are able to stand and gaze to-day upon this marvel is due to 
me. Ever since then I have looked upon it as my own peculiar 
possession. Day after day I pay them a visit. My sight is failing 
and I can now only discern dim and shadowy outlines. It is 
enough. Shadowy as they are, their beauty is ever present. What 
I fail to see, memory, those eyes of the brain, supplies. Rarely in 
my daily visits do I find anyonehere. Few people seem to understand 
or appreciate the beauty of these cloisters. They are like a hermit 
in the desert, living a life apart from the world. But here it is a 
desert of houses that surrounds them. ‘They are like myself, sirs, an 
emblem of death in life.” 

We almost started at this echo of our own words. Could his sense 
of hearing be unduly awakened? Or was the emblem so fitting as 
to be self-evident ? 

“You have long ceased to labour?” we observed, for want of a 
better reply to his too obvious comparison. 

“For five-and-twenty years my life has been one of leisure and 
repose,” he answered. “It has been against the grain. I was not 
made for idleness. But when I was seventy-two years old cataract 
overtook me. A successful operation restored my sight; but the 
doctors warned me that if I would keep it, all work must be 
abandoned. Since then I have more or less cumbered the ground. 
But for many friends who are good to me, life would be intolerable. 
Heaven blessed my labours and gave me a frugal wife, and I have 
all the comforts I need and more blessings than I deserve. This 
child is my favourite little great-granddaughter. She is often my 
charming companion to these cloisters. A dreary scene, gentlemen, 
for a child of tender years, but they read a solemn and a wholesome 
lesson. Unconsciously she is imbibing their influence. They tell 
her, as I do, that life is not all pleasure; that as these ancient 
architects left beautiful traces and outlines behind them, so we must 
build up our lives stage by stage, taking care that the outlines shall 
be true and straight, the imperishable record pure and beautiful. For 
every one of us comes the placing of the keystone, with its momentous 
Finis. But, blessed be Heaven, as surely beneath it appears the 
promised RESURGAM.” 
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We walked round the cloisters together, and for a full hour 
this patriarch, with the support of our arm, charmed us with 
reminiscences of Barcelona, descriptions of the lovely monuments 
of Spain he had visited in the course of his long life. In spite of 
his years his memory still seemed keen and vivid, his mind clear. 
He had not passed into that saddest of all conditions, a mental 
wreck. 

“And I pray Heaven to call me hence ere such a fate overtake 
me,” he said in answer to our remark upon his admirable recollection. 
“Whilst memory lasts and friends are kind life may be endured. I 
possess my soul in patience.” 

We parted and went our several ways, leaving the wonderful little 
cloisters to solitude and the ghosts that haunted them. The 
streets of Barcelona grated upon us after our late encounter. It was 
returning to common-place life after the refined and delightful 
atmosphere of the past ages. We crossed the Rambla and 
entering a side street went quickly on to the Cathedral, which 
became more and more to us a world’s wonder, an unspeakable 
delight. ‘There for a time in this little City of Refuge we again lost 
ourselves in celestial visions. In this inspired atmosphere all earthly 
influences and considerations seemed to fall away: sorrow and 
sighing were non-existent: a millennium of happiness reigned, where 
all was piety and all was peace. 


LOVE’S REQUEST. 


LET me but pass with thee one summer day 
Beneath the deep blue of some happy sky: 

In some fair Eden where the sunbeams play, 
And limpid rivulets go laughing by, 

And clust’ring wild-flow’rs star the verdant way, 
And zephyrs woo them with eolian sigh, 

And the rapt nightingale, with thrilling lay, 
Sings in the myrtle hedges gleaming nigh. 


Let me beside thee sit—beside thee stray 
Thro’ thickets wrought of roses, till on high 

The blue is lit with stars; then let me pray, 
Not to be longer with thee, but to die 

Ere longer be without thee! Death might slay, 
If thou that day of heav’n didst not deny! 


ALICE MACKAY, 











THE REVENGE OF LUCAS HELM. 
I. 


HEN Henri Verditre arrived 
after a long railway journey at 
Nuremberg, he found himself 
in a station totally unlike any 
he had ever seen before—it 
seemed a Gothic building sur- 
rounded by fortifications and 
moats. 

Having entered a carriage 
which crossed a bridge he was 
;% soon in the town itself, and 
¥ looked round amazed. Here 
' there were no wide streets with 
pavements of asphalt and 
shops brilliantly lighted, but 
narrow, winding lanes full of 
dark and mysterious corners ; 
fantastic constructions of all 
kinds appeared on either side with marvellous church porches de- 
licately sculptured, and the dark waters of the river Pegnitz dimly 
seen at intervals. 

After various ascents and descents the carriage stopped before a 
picturesque house with outside balconies, and in a few minutes 
Henri Verditre had made acquaintance with his landlady, Madame 
Lehmann. She was a good woman, aged about fifty, struggling pain- 
fully with a few words of French, much occupied with practical 
considerations, but devoted to her lodgers. She at once showed him 
the bedroom he was to occupy; but begged him to taste, before he 
retired to rest, some dishes prepared by her own hands. ‘The repast 
put to flight all Henri’s previous ideas of the culinary art, as it 
consisted of pork boiled with aromatic herbs and a sweet salad. The 
young man’s eyes were closing in spite of himself, and he begged his 
hostess to allow him to go to bed. Arrived there he had a moment 
of despair, for he perceived that the narrow sheets were simply laid 
on the couch, letting the air penetrate on all sides, while an eider 
down quilt placed him in the position of lying between two feather 
beds. But at the age of eighteen nature asserts itself, and in a quarter 
of an hour the new inhabitant of Nuremberg was fast asleep. 


V 
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Awakened at seven o’clock next morning by a ray of sunshine 
falling on his face, he asked himself whether daylight would 
reproduce the medizval visions of the night before. He had only to 
open his window and look into the narrow street to satisfy himself 
that those visions were a reality. 

It was necessary for Henri Verditre that he should make good use 
of his time. He intended to spend the three months of his university 
vacation in this strange city that he might perfect himself in the 
German language. He meant to become a lawyer; but his dry 
studies had not altered his artist nature, and his first walk through 
Nuremberg brought him new and charming impressions. He pos- 
sessed the address of a student named Franz Lederbach, who for a 
moderate salary was to initiate him into the supreme difficulties of 
the language of Schiller. Following Madame Lehmann’s directions 
Henri traversed the twelve hills on which Nuremberg reposes, and 
crossed various bridges, each more picturesque than the other, which 
rose over the numerous branches of the river Pegnitz. 

Franz Lederbach resided on one of the islands formed by the 
meandering of the river, and his ancient house was so close to the 
water that he might have amused himself by fishing out of his window. 
That was not, however, the present occupation of the student, for when 
his future pupil knocked at the door, he failed to obtain any answer. 

A neighbour being interrogated said that M. Lederbach might be 
at the city library, or more likely at the Bratwurstglockkicin. This 
somewhat barbarous name was, it seemed, that of a tavern very well 
known in Nuremberg. 

Thither Henri betook himself, and found close to a church a 
strange wooden construction where the name appeared in Gothic 
letters over the door. He entered the public room, which contained 
a huge earthenware stove, an antique table, a bench against the wall, 
several wooden chairs, and Franz Lederbach smoking a long pipe 
with a can of beer in front of him. 

He was at that hour the sole occupant of the tavern. 

The two young men speedily became acquainted, and Henri’s 
request for instruction was received with joy by the German student. 

This last had a round face highly coloured, surmounted by a formid- 
able mass of red hair; and behind his spectacles shone two great 
blue eyes with an anxious expression; but when Franz rose up, it 
was impossible to restrain a movement of astonishment, for he was 
possessed of a pair of legs of the most extraordinary length. This 
giant, at whom the dogs were apt to bark in the streets, had a tender 
soul, and an exaggerated propensity to sentimentalism. His life was 
divided between poetical reveries and the study of history, which had 
for him a great fascination. 

“You do not know,” he said to Henri Verditre, “ how fortunate 
you have been in placing yourself at Nuremberg. I have been here 
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six months, and my enchantment with it continually increases ; every- 
thing in it has the seal of antiquity and of past history. This very 
room is not an ordinary one, for here Albert Diirer used to sit with 
Hans Sachs the popular poet; Adam Krafft, whose wonderful sculp- 
tures you shall see, used to join them; and within these walls we are 
really transported into the sixteenth century.” 

It was decided between the new friends that the mornings should 
be devoted to work in the library, and the afternoons to instructive 
walks in the town and neighbourhood, which would give them 
opportunities for much pleasant conversation. Matters thus arranged, 
Henri went to his lodging, delighted with this introduction to 
Nuremberg life. 


II. 


FRANZ LEDERBACH was not a German for nothing, and he performed 
his duties as professor and cicerone with the utmost detail. Nothing 
could have pleased him better. He knew his own language and the 
history of Nuremberg perfectly, and just at this time he was deeply 
engaged in an examination of the manuscripts of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, which had never been published, 
and on which he hoped to write an essay. 

The two students united in closest intimacy, visited every corner of 
the weird old city till the spirit of the Middle Ages, inspired by their 
perpetual researches, took absolute possession of their imagination. 
To Henri Verditre, all this was only historically interesting ; but with 
Franz Lederbach it was far otherwise, he actually lived in these ancient 
times. Through his ardent studies he had created for himself an 
ideal world peopled with illustrious men of old, with whom he seemed 
to associate, till it would not have surprised him if he had found 
Albert Diirer and his friends some evening drinking their glass of 
beer at the Bratwurstglockkiein. In fact, the good Franz was slightly 
touched in the head; an innocent aberration no doubt, but one 
which made Henri uneasy as to the future of his friend. The 
matter would become complicated if love were also to enter into it ; 
and that was just what speedily happened. 

There came a time when Franz frequently disappeared, and became 
very silent and unsociable. He often excused himself from going out 
with his friend. He alleged that he was prevented by urgent affairs. 

“Upon my word,” said Henri Verditre innocently, “I believe that 
your urgent affair wears petticoats, and would in French be called a 
pretty little mznozs.” 

Franz blushed like a young girl, and changing the conversation 
said, “‘I have not yet shown you one of the curiosities of Nuremberg. 
Shall we go to-day to the cemetery Saint Jean? It is one of my 
favourite walks.” 
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“T recognise you in that, my sombre friend, who haunts the burial 
places. Shall we find there the tomb of Albert Diirer ?” 

“Certainly, and that of his illustrious friend; but instead of 
laughing at me, deign to accompany me, and you will find the site 
worthy of your attention.” 

It was a splendid day; the September sun shone in a cloudless 
sky. The two friends left the town to follow a “way of the Cross” 
marked by ancient das-reliefs, which conducted them to the wall of 
the cemetery. They entered by an open gate into the field of death, 
that for many centuries has been the last resting-place of the in- 
habitants of Nuremberg. One might reconstruct the whole history 
of the town by walking through the midst of these tombs. 

Franz, without uttering a word, went in front of his friend through 
the alleys, where the most ancient monuments were placed, and 
Henri read the dates—1480, 1505, 1508. 

Franz suddenly stopped. 

“We are arrived,” he said, blushing again as he had done before. 
“T know you to be so truly my friend that I will hide nothing from 
you. When you questioned me jestingly you had unconsciously 
divined the truth. I love. I love a young girl; it is in this place 
that I saw her—twice only. I return here perpetually ; but the 
beautiful apparition has vanished, and it is all over with me. I feel it 
here,” and he struck his chest distractedly. 

There was something absurd in the sentimental attitude of this 
robust giant; but his voice was so profoundly sad that Henri was 
touched by it. 


“Tell me the whole story,” he said, “ you know that I am interested 
in all that concerns you.” 

** My story is short and simple. One Sunday, two months ago— 
it was the 26th of June—I was walking in this cemetery, as I have 
often done ; there were crowds in the modern part of it, and, seeking 
solitude, I came to this spot where we now are; I saw two women, 
dressed in mourning, talking together in low tones; one of them, 
about fifty years of age, was sitting on that stone, her companion 
standing upright, leaning against a tree, struck me by her incomparable 
beauty. You could not, my friend, imagine to yourself a countenance 
of such wonderful holiness; her eyes blue as the skies, her com- 
plexion dazzling. She was tall, with the air of a queen or a goddess. 
But nothing can describe the charm of her appearance—it pursues 
me, it haunts me through my sleepless nights. Drawn by an invincible 
force, I drew near to the two women; they were bending down, 
reading an inscription on a tombstone—that one which your foot is 
touching now; the young girl turned towards me, her:eyes met 
mine, and I know not by what witchery I felt myself stopped, my 
feet fixed to the ground; in that moment, never to be forgotten, I 
dreamt a whole life of happiness passed with this divine being. I 
felt compelled to move on a few steps, and when I turned round the 
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ladies had disappeared. In vain I searched every corner of the 
cemetery, in vain I sought among the crowd two women in mourning! 
One moment had been enough to make of me a changed man. How 
do you explain this extraordinary effect produced on me by a single 
look? A delicious emotion filled my soul. I loved!” 

“Why, my good Franz,” thought Henri, “I believed you were very 
romantic, but not inflammable to such an extent as this!” 

“‘T came back every day to the same spot,” continued the student. 
“IT could not work ; I felt I must see her again. I did see her for 
one instant, and that three weeks after her first appearance, at the 
same spot, beside the same tomb. But night was falling, the gates 
of the cemetery were about to be closed, her companion called her ; 
she turned to me twice, I beheld that beautiful face, and the tender 
light of her large eyes penetrated to the very depths of my being! 
This time I was decided to follow them, to find out who they were, 
and why they frequented this ancient sepulchre. By ill-luck I met 
one of our professors, who came up to me holding out his hand. At 
the risk of seeming rude I scarcely spoke to him, but, alas, as before, 
I lost all trace of those strange visitants. Since then I have beheld 
them no more. There is all my story, you will consider me a fool, an 
imbecile, but I am convinced that woman was my happiness, which 
passed by my side, and I allowed her to escape me. Lost! lost 
for ever!” 

“Your conclusions are too hasty, my friend,” replied Henri. 
“Your recital shows the impetuosity of your imagination, and your 
immoderate grief is another proof of it; who says you will not see 
your heroine again? Perhaps you may meet her to-morrow in the 
street, shopping prosaically. You yourself have gifted her with 
mysterious qualities ; she is probably an ordinary tourist ; chance has 
brought her twice to this place—you are pleased with this solitary 
spot yourself. Return to reality, friend Franz, if that is possible 
for you.” 

The student shook his head, refusing to be convinced ; mechanically 
Henri looked down on the tombstone at his feet, and read aloud— 


Ida Géttesheim. 
1498—1516., 


*“Tda! Yousaid Ida! You read it as I did,” cried Lederbach ; 
“but that is the very name of my unknown! I heard her called so 
by her mother! Strange coincidence! Why these reiterated visits 
to this tomb ?” 

“There you are off again into the land of dreams,” said Henri. 
“You have now only to imagine your heroine an apparition—the 
wandering ghost of the girl, dead at the age of eighteen, who lies 
under this stone—why should she not be simply a descendant of Ida 
Gottesheim who comes to visit the family burial-place. However, you 
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are well acquainted with the records of the town, you can easily 
discover if there still exists here a family of that name.” 

Franz started. ‘“ You are right,” he said. ‘I have found in the 
library several manuscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
I may discover the history of Ida Gottesheim ; let us go back to the 
town. I must get to work at once.” 

“It is too late for to-day ; the library will be closed,” said Henri. 
“ Restrain your ardour till to-morrow.” The two friends left the 
cemetery and went to their respective abodes, but the German 
student spoke not a word. He entered his room, opened his window 
and gazed out vacantly for a long time; his head seemed giddy with 
strange visions passing before him, in which the dead girl of the 
tomb and the radiant living beauty seemed to blend, till they formed 
one and the same apparition. 


III. 


Henri VERDIERE, by his counsels to his friend, had succeeded only 
too well in driving him to an almost frantic examination of the 
ancient manuscripts. Franz flung himself into his search body and 
soul, and all his former habits gave way to this fever of investigation ; 
he remained in the library till late at night; he had, as we know, 
found various records of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but it 
was no easy task to decipher these writings of the past. Days passed 
without any discovery, and the unfortunate Franz became a miserable 
object, his ruddy cheeks grew white, his eyes were surrounded by 
dark circles, and his expression was full of cruel anxiety and distress. 
Henri was becoming extremely uneasy about his friend, when sud- 
denly there was a great change in Lederbach. 

“T see by your face that you have reason to be satisfied,” said 
Henri, when, the first time for many weeks, he saw Franz light a 
pipe and appear to enjoy it. 

“Do not question me yet, I beg of you,” said Lederbach. “I can 
only tell you that yesterday I began to read a most interesting 
chronicle, composed by a rich merchant of this city, which refers 
precisely to the epoch that concerns us—if I am to gain any informa- 
tion it will certainly be in those pages—should I fail I do not know 
what will become of me.” 

“Simply this, my dear friend, that you will give up your wild 
dreams to return to real life, you will resume your studies and those 
German lessons which you ought to give me, and which I am obliged 
to do without at present.” Henri regretted having said these words 
when he saw the effect they produced, 

“T see, you consider me a madman—forgive me for having for- 
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gotten tiny engagement with you—but I suffer greatly, and my sleepless 
nights fatigue me so much that I cannot resume our interrupted 
lessons. I will give you the address of a student who will replace 
me to your advantage.” 

Henri warmly grasped the hand of Franz. “Say no more, my 
friend, do not attribute to my words a meaning they never had. I 
only wanted to rouse you and bring you back to yourself; you know 
that I will have no other tutor but you, and you can rely on my 
faithful friendship. Go to the library; no one desires more than I 
do that your search should be crowned with success.’ 

Franz went away with tears in his eyes, feeling that his friend’s 
fervent wishes would bring him good luck. For the next two days he 
did not appear, and Henri feeling anxious, went late in the evening to 
seek him in his lodgings. He knocked at the door, and the well- 
known voice called out, “Who is there? Ah, it is you, Verdiére! 
Well, my friend, entrance to my room is forbidden—even to you— 
above all to you—I am working by your advice—to-morrow you will 
have reason to be content.” Henri interrupted him : 

“Do you imagine the matter can be so dealt with? You have 
made some discovery, and you close your door against me con- 
demning me to suspense for twelve hours. Open to me at once, or 
I swear to you I will never see you again as long as I live.” ‘The 
door was instantly opened, and Franz flung himself into Henri’s arms. 

“T know all!” he cried. ‘“‘Oh, my friend, what a history! but 
you will be punished for your impatience. I wanted to write out my 
notes clearly, that you might study them at your ease.” 

“Read them to me anyhow—only be quick. I shall seat myself 
here at the window, and I declare that I am ready to listen to you all 
night if necessary.” 

“My narrative will not be long,” replied Franz. ‘ Without more 
words, this is what is contained in the manuscript of Johann Walter, 
merchant of Nuremberg, under the date of June sth, 1516.” 


~~ 





” 


“* Vesterday our city was placed in agitation through painful and 
unexpected events. Everyone here knew Ida Gottesheim, daughter 
of the wealthy merchant von Feiergasse. One could not imagine a 
sweeter, more attractive girl, She had the air of a Madonna, with her 
fair hair circling her head like a golden aureole; her exquisite beauty 
was the more striking that it seemed to reflect so pure a soul, such 
infantine candour. How frank was her joyous laugh. Men, young 
and old alike, waited at their doors to see her pass and salute her, 
rejoicing at sight of her as if a sunbeam shone on them. Every one 
wished her well, and envied the happy mortal who should be 
privileged to win her heart. It became known lately that Lucas 
Helm, one of our most distinguished artists, a pupil of Meister Albrecht 
Diirer, was betrothed to the young girl. Public opinion ratified the 
choice of Ida—she could not have found 2 man more worthy of her 
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from his talents and noble character. Alas! their promised happiness 
was but a delusive dream. A few days ago Ida fell into a state of 
extreme languor; yesterday she suddenly became delirious, and she 
died this morning, victim of the plague, that accursed malady which 
periodically decimates our population. The whole city is in terror. 
Are we about to have a new epidemic ?’” 


Franz stopped reading. ‘‘ I have not arranged the rest of my notes,” 
he said; “but I will give you the end of the history, translating 
literally from the narrator who speaks in his own person.” 


“ «Every one is full of grief and alarm; of grief for Ida and her 
betrothed, and alarm at thought of the fatal scourge menacing the 
life of those dear to us! In the evening, anxious for news, I went to 
the tavern of Bratwurstglockklein, where our most celebrated artists 
generally assemble 

“‘¢ Master Albrecht Diirer is not here, which is strange,’ said one 
of those present; ‘he never fails to meet us here.’ 

**¢ Doubtless he is with his unhappy friend and pupil Lucas Helm,’ 
I answered, trying to console him in his cruel distress. 

*“As I spoke the door opened and Diirer appeared, his hair in 
disorder, his countenance expressing the most bitter despair. ‘ Oh, 
my friends,’ he said hoarsely, ‘ what a dreadful day! Nuremberg has 
just lost one of the men who would have done the most for its glory ! 
Lucas Helm is dead within this hour—under my very eyes! Already 
yesterday I had observed a strange alteration in his looks. He has 
survived only by half a day her who should have borne his name !’ 

“A sorrowful murmur passed through the room. 

**¢ Poor Lucas,’ continued Diirer, ‘or rather happy Lucas, for his 
life without Ida would have been a long martyrdom! When I 
learned the death of the young girl, I had only one thought—to 
see my pupil and do all that was possible to sustain him in an hour 
of such unutterable agony. When I entered his room I found him 
in bed; one glance at his face told me the poor young man would 
not long outlive his betrothed. 

“**Do not approach me, master,’ he said, ‘my hours are numbered,’ 
and opening his shirt I saw with horror on his chest the purple 
marks—the plague spots. ‘Do not pity me,’ he said. ‘ Death the 
Liberator is about to reunite me to my beloved ; but I wish you— 
you only to see my last picture which I painted with all my love. 
Promise me, swear to me, that this canvas shall not leave me; cause 
it to be rolled round my body as my shroud.’ 

“¢Then, my friends, I drew aside a veil which covered a picture 
placed on an easel. I drew back struck with inexpressible admira- 
tion—it was Ida! Ida herself, radiant in living beauty and life. 
The work was so perfect that in my artistic enthusiasm I almost 
forgot the man capable of such a creation was dying at my side. I 
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had promised to respect his last desire; but my heart bled at the 
idea that the world would never know the masterpiece, worthy to 
render immortal the name of Lucas Helm. It is just an hour since 
he ceased to live, and I am doubly sad as artist and as friend.’” 


Franz’s voice trembled with emotion as he read, and Henri, listening 
to this strange history, asked himself if he were awake or dreaming. 

“Ts that all?” he cried. 

“No,” said Franz. ‘ Under date of the 6th of June, 1516, I find 
these lines. ‘To-day they have carried to the Cemetery St. Jean the 
mortal remains of Ida Gottesheim and Lucas Helm. The two coffins 
were placed in the grave side byside. Meister Albrecht Diirer could 
not bear to sacrifice altogether the canvas painted by Lucas; instead 
of wrapping it round the body of the painter, he placed it between his 
hands after having enclosed it ina leaden case. ‘The plague continues 
to make new victims ; may God come to our aid.’ 

“‘T have finished,” said Lederbach, and there was a mournful 
silence in the student’s room. 


IV. 


HENRI VERDIERE returned to his lodgings agitated and bewildered. 
He could not sleep all night, and rose with his head aching and his 
mind disturbed. He felt incapable of work and went out into the 
public walks. The fresh morning air seemed to restore him to 
real life. 

“Decidedly,” he said to himself, “this wild fellow Franz has 
nearly bewitched me with his mystical stories: and now I ask myself 
what new mad fancy will come into his head. I must find means to 
bring my friend back to the nineteenth century, to his essay and his 
studies. I know—I will propose to him a walking tour with me, a 
free ramble through the country in the sunshine will change his ideas 
and restore the tone of his mind.” 

Thinking thus, our student found that he had been following the 
road to the Cemetery St. Jean, and he felt curious to see again the 
tomb of Ida, and ascertain if that of Lucas Helm were really there 
also. He had scarcely reached the spot when he sawa man bent 
over the earth who turned at the sound of his steps. 

“What, is it you, Franz?” exclaimed Henri. ‘“ It was late when 
I left you last night, and here I find you already in this far from 
cheerful place.” 

“You have come to it yourself,” said Franz solemnly ; “ you share 
my madness. Look,” he added, “next to the tomb which we 
examined yesterday, here is that of Lucas Helm; his name is written 
on it distinctly. And that is not all—the plague of which Johann 
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Walter speaks reaped at that epoch a terrible harvest—more than fifty 
tombstones bear the date of the same month and year!” 

“The fact seems to me clear,” said Henri, “ but it is a long time 
since this lugubrious drama was played out. Come, friend Franz, have 
done with these senseless regrets. Let us live our own life and 
return to our studies. ‘There is sorrow enough everywhere round us 
without tormenting ourselves as to what happened three hundred 
years ago.” 

Franz made no answer, but allowed his friend to lead him away to 
the tavern. ‘The young men had breakfast together. ‘ Now,” said 
Henri joyously, “‘I mean to carry you off to-morrow for a fortnight’s 
excursion in the country.” 

Franz shook his head. “Thank you,” he said, “but it is impos- 
sible for me to leave the town at present. I have pressing engage- 
ments.” 

“What engagements ?” 

“T cannot tell you; do not ask me, I beg of you.” 

** Are you on the track of your beautiful unknown? but no, Franz. 
I am determined you must come with me; if you refuse I shall doubt 
your friendship. I give you till to-morrow to decide.” 

Franz only answered by a look of profound discouragement ; he 
accompanied Henri to his door; then, as if by an impulse, he spoke. 
“Go; go away without me; you have reason to depart—quit this 
accursed city ; quit, above all, this poor madman Franz who has learnt 
to love you with all his heart. Forme, I remain here; I must remain. 
Go; my destiny must accomplish itself—later you will know all. 
Adieu! Your friendship has been sweet and precious to me.” 

Quick as thought Franz grasped his companion’s hands with a warm 
pressure ; then, without looking at him, hurried away with precipitate 
steps. Astonishment kept Henri rooted to the ground. 

“The unfortunate fellow!” he thought. “‘ Decidedly he has become 
deranged. However, to-morrow I shall again insist on taking him 
away with me.” 

But the morrow is not ours, and so the young man found by sad 
experience. He was seized with rheumatic fever in the night, which 
all Madame Lehmann’s remedies failed to subdue. Physicians delibe- 
rated solemnly on the case of Henri Verditre, and he was ordered to 
remain for many days without moving; orders which were quite 
superfluous, as he was unable to move so much as a finger! TIIl as 
he was, however, he felt much anxiety about his friend, and he begged 
Madame Lehmann to let Franz know of his prostrate condition in the 
hope of receiving a visit from him. Her letter remained unanswered, 
and then, at Verditre’s earnest entreaty, the good woman went 
herself to Lederbach’s rooms, but found the door closed, and the 
neighbours could give her no tidings of him. -Henri’s uneasiness 
increased every hour, he feared some catastrophe to Franz, and 
longed to be able to go out and seek him. 
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At length his malady was conquered, and he became convalescent. 
The doctors announced that in a week or so he might venture to 
breathe the fresh air outside; but the very next day Henri took 
advantage of Madame Lehmann’s temporary absence to make his 
escape. With difficulty he dragged himself to a cabstand, and drove 
to Lederbach’s rooms. He found the door double-locked and 
bolted. Still he would not give up his efforts to find his friend. 
He ordered his driver to take him to the Cemetery St. Jean, but there 
was no one at the grave he knew too well; he was obliged to return 
to his lodgings without having learnt anything as to the fate of Franz. 
The night seemed interminable to the young student, who was 
resolved to resume his search in the morning. But with the 
daylight came a summons at his door, a little boy had brought a 
letter for M. Verditre. Henri joyfully recognised the handwriting of 
Franz; he read these few lines :— 


* DEAR FRIEND,—I think you must have returned from your 
walking-tour; if you have any affection for me, as I believe, follow 
the bearer of this note, he will bring you to my new domicile; my 
moments are numbered ; come, that you may know all. 

“ FRANZ.” 


Instantly, in spite of Madame Lehmann’s entreaties that he would 
wait to take a cab, Henri ran off, impatient to respond to Franz’s 
call. He questioned the little messenger as they walked along. Had 
Lederbach been ill long? had he sent for a doctor ? 

“Tt is only quite lately,” replied the child, “that M. Lederbach 
has rented a room in my parents’ house; he seemed to us from the 
first very extraordinary ; he remained alone all day, only going out at 
night, and he was heard talking interminably to himself in his own 
chamber. Since yesterday he has remained in bed, and, without 
telling him, my mother has sent for a doctor. But no one has been 
able yet to see M. Franz; his door is closely locked; he called me 
from behind it a little while ago and passed that note under it, 
telling me to take it quickly to you. Now you know as much as 
we do.” 

Verditre and his guide arrived in front of a tall house of the kind 
occupied by many workmen’s families; going up to the third storey 
the boy stopped before a low door. 

“This is the room, sir, you have only to knock,” but Henri called 
out. “Open, Franz, it is I; you see I have come at once.” : 

There was a sound of steps in the room, the door was opened only 
a little way and Henri slipped in through the narrow entrance. When 
he found himself face to face with his friend, and raised his eyes upon 
him, he stopped suddenly, perfectly overwhelmed. 
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V. 


Cou.p this be Franz Lederbach, this spectre, livid and wasted, who, 
after having unbolted the door, staggered back to his bed, reeling as 
if intoxicated? No one could have recognised in this man, with 
the stamp of approaching death on his face, the giant with his ruddy 
complexion who used to make his steps resound on the pavements ; 
his eyes were blood-shot and fixed, his breathing hurried, his counte- 
nance that of a corpse. 

“Stop there,” he said to Verditre, pointing with his finger to a 
chair far removed from his bed; his voice had a strange hollow tone. 
He continued : 

“* Have I not known well how to hide myself ? I—I was resolved not 
to be interrupted—no one was to interfere with my affairs—I had 
some pressing affairs, very pressing ”—and he laughed in a manner 
which made Henri shudder. ‘Ay! you thought you could prevent 
me from accomplishing my design! Folly ! my measures were too well 
taken. You see, Verditre, it was decreed by fate; it had to finish 
thus; did you not understand that from the moment I knew the 
history of those two graves, I could have no more peace? Ida! 
Lucas Helm—and the portrait ! that portrait, the vivid representation 
of her who was so lovely, so pure, so perfect! it was there, lost— 
buried in the Cemetery St. Jean! The idea took possession of me that 
destiny had chosen me to restore it to the world—it weighed upon 
me like anightmare. Every dayI went to the cemetery. At all costs 
I felt I must look on the beautiful face of Ida; when I felt that she 
was separated from me by that tombstone and a few feet of earth, my 
heart was torn with frenzy. I grew to hate Lucas Helm, who, in his 
selfishness as artist and lover—but of what use are these details? You 
look at me with horror—you ask what I dared to do. There— 
behold!” With a trembling hand he drew out a roll of canvas hid 
under his pillow. ‘Stay where you are, I tell you,” he cried, as 
Henri was about to approach him, and his tone was so fierce that the 
young man obeyed in spite of himself, and sat down again. Then an 
extraordinary scene took place. With his skeleton fingers Franz 
opened the canvas, and there appeared before Verditre’s eyes a mar- 
vellous portrait of a young girl. The head, surpassingly beautiful, 
seemed surrounded with a golden aureole. He saw that it was an 
ancient picture of the school of Albert Diirer. 

“‘ These are indeed her eyes,” said the dying man. “I only saw 
them twice, but such eyes can never be forgotten.” Suddenly the 
canvas feebly held by his weak hands escaped from them and fell 
over him on the bed. At the same moment the face of Franz 
became convulsed, and a frightful delirium took possession of his 
brain. 
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“ T suffer—lI suffer,” he shrieked ; “a fire consumes me; but what 
does it matter? Is she not beautiful enough, my Ida! and I have 
stolen her—I have stolen her from you, Lucas Helm! Ah! you 
thought to keep her always, but I have robbed you of her—do you 
hear? I know you are revenging yourself, I am dying by your 
means. It is you who have plunged this red-hot iron in my breast, 
in my heart, in my head; and now you laugh, you rejoice in my 
agony—you have come to revel in my torture—go out from here— 
wretch—go,” and raising himself in his bed he glared at Henri, 
whom he took in his delirium for his mysterious enemy. 

Verditre, terrified, rushed to the door and opened it at the moment 
that a gentleman was about to knock— it was the doctor. 

** Doctor, I will leave you with the patient. I will see you again 
presently.” 

The young man fled down the stair; he wanted to escape from 
that room where he felt stifled; but he still seemed to hear Franz’s 
terrible voice as he stood in the street, and to be pursued by his look 
of hatred and menace. He started when the doctor came down 
to him. 

** Well,” said Henri, ‘‘ the poor fellow is lost, is he not? I have 
long been anxious about his state of mind, and now he is mad, 
raving mad !” 

“He is not mad the least in the world,” answered the physician, 
*““He has a temporary delirium; but he presents the most extra- 
ordinary symptoms, on which I cannot pronounce to-day. Anyhow, 
Mr. Lederbach is suffering from a malignant fever of the utmost 
violence, and a fatal termination is at hand. You must not return to 
his room ; he would not know you, and there is risk of contagion.” 

He promised to send Verditre a report of the case the next morning, 
and went upstairs again to the sick-room. Bending over Franz, in whom 
life now manifested itself only by convulsive spasms, he examined 
him with intense curiosity, and words of astonishment burst from the 
doctor’s lips. ‘Can one believe it! yet there are the characteristic 
marks, the veritable plague spots! One cannot believe it, but un- 
doubtedly it is so!” He sent in all haste for several of his medical 
colleagues, and for some hours they surrounded in amazement the bed 
of Franz, who expired in their presence. 

Next morning Henri Verditre received a note from the doctor, 
informing him of the death of his friend, and adding that if he would 
call on him at noon he would tell him everything. The body of 
M. Lederbach had been buried that same night, and his clothes and 
bed-coverings, with every article his room contained had been care- 
fully destroyed. These details he said were given under the seal of 
secrecy, but the case was so extremely serious that the most energetic 
measures had been necessary. 

Verditre felt as if he could not escape from this haunting mystery. 
Franz’s words in his delirium rang in his ears continually. “I 
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know, Lucas Helm, that you are revenging yourself—I die by your 
means.” 

Henri hastened to keep his appointment with the doctor, whom he 
found in a state of great agitation. He began at once to speak. 

“Sir,” he said, “in my long career as physician, I have never 
passed such an extraordinary day as yesterday. I told you that on 
my examination of the patient, your friend, I found some symptoms 
of so singular a nature that I could scarcely credit my eyes. I felt 
it necessary to send for the most distinguished men of science in the 
city. They agreed with me that it was necessary to warn the council 
of health, and to take secretly the most careful precautions to avoid 
contagion ; but for these physicians, as for me, there was in the 
sudden appearance of this pathological case an absolutely insoluble 
problem. A malady which for more than a century and a half has 
not been known in Europe, suddenly appears amongst us like a 
spectre, ready to decimate our population. An inexplicable problem 
indeed, which since yesterday torments me unceasingly.” 

“ But, doctor,” interrupted Henri, “you have not yet told me the 
name of this strange malady which you considered so malignant.” 

“ That malady, sir,” said the doctor, “is in fact the Asiatic plague | 
the plague! in the centre of Europe, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century! From whence came this Franz Lederbach? By what 
means has it been possible for this foreign virus to penetrate his 
blood ?” 

Henri Verditre could listen no longer. He was stunned. The 
plague! He remembered the history of the epidemic of 1516—of 
Ida—of Lucas Helm—of the portrait stolen from the grave—the 
portrait he had himself seen from a distance ; that at least would 
never again be seen—it had been burned with the clothes of the 
unhappy Franz! 

Henri Verditre never knew how he got out of the doctor’s room ; 
he only knew that at any cost he must escape from this terrible 
mystery ; he believed that the picture three centuries old had slain 
his friend! In spite of Madame Lehmann’s entreaties, he decided to 
leave Nuremberg instantly and for ever, and he accomplished his 
purpose. 

Henri Verditre heaved a long sigh of relief, when the train he had 
entered passed out of the gothic station, and he lost sight finally of 
the ancient buildings of the weird old city. 





F. M. F. SKENE. 
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PRELUDES. 


SHE sang a song, as glad and gay 
As one who pipes for dancing feet, 
Born of the beautiful To-day, 
Whose Morrow should be yet more sweet. 
A discord harsh, a jarring truth, 
Hush’d is the lilt but half begun— 
Alas for disillusioned youth, 
When all the singing time is done! 


She chose her colours, soft and fine, 
The shuttle flew, the loom moved free, 
She wove a marvellous design, 
Fair as the future days should be: 
A sudden fear—a blighting doubt— 
The ravelling threads break one by one— 
The loom is still, the skein wound out, 
And all the weaver’s work undone! 


She dreamt her dream, there fell a kiss 
On the white lids that veil’d her eyes, 

She walk’d as in a trance of bliss 
In some fair field of Paradise. 

Alas for those who sleep, and wake 
Beneath a dreary alien sun, 

To find earth bare for a dream’s sake, 
And all the hours for dreaming done ! 


The life wears out, the day grows late, 
A moment, and the sun will set. 

’Tis but the Prologue—let us wait, 
The Story is not written yet. 

Some day the threads will join again, 
The song shall all be sung anew— 

And dearer for the long-drawn pain 
Shall every lovely dream come true! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


By Linpon MEApows. 





I.—SWITCHBACK & CO., LIMITED. 


"THAT excellent and invaluable friend, the horse, is, though 

particularly sagacious—a prodigy of intelligence and ingenuity— 
in many things, remarkably stupid, I am sorry to say, in others. He 
may be trained to sit at table ; eat from a trencher (going through an 
agreeable form of grace first); drink from a cup; girth and ungirth 
and put on and off his saddle, as we have often seen him do in our 
young days at Astley’s; fire a pistol; feign death ; and yet, strange 
to tell, stand a whole long, painful night with one leg over the halter- 
rope, when the smallest grain of good sense on his part would at once 
relieve him from his misery. He is a noble fellow, however, and, so 
far from uttering another word to his disparagement, I could pen a 
whole volume in his praise. 

I was the invidious possessor of a pony once, who, from a certain 
bibulous expression about the eyes and nose (I was always under the 
impression that he drank in private), I christened Bardolph. He had 
the cunning of a fox, combined with the coolness of our lamented 
friend the late Charles Mathews. 

He was in the common habit of walking out of his piece of 
pasture, going down a lane, opening the church-gate, and proceeding 
to one particular group of graves where some of “the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet slept,” and he had found the grass to be 
sweet. Nor was Bardolph altogether selfish in his enjoyments, 
for he would look round, give a neigh, and induce other rakishly- 
disposed horses in adjacent fields to walk calmly over or through 
the hedges and join him, politely opening the gate for them with 
his nose as they presented themselves one by one, with ears laid 
down, and the most jocular of airs. What do you think this same 
Bardolph did, too, one day? ‘The man who came to work for me 
in my garden had hung up the jacket containing his dinner behind 
the stable-door. Bardolph waited till the stroke of the spade was 
audible among the cabbage-beds, then he slipped his halter, thrust 
his physiognomy into’ the man’s skirt-pocket, drew out and undid the 
parcel, ate the contents (all but a bit of rather stale cheese), and con- 
scientiously returned the paper and string. 

I chanced to be present when Hodge went in at one o’clock to 
partake of his frugal meal. He examined his pocket, looked ruefully 
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at the empty paper, then at the unhaltered pony (who was gazing 
pensively at the rack), and with a good-natured grin said, “ He’s a 
rare ’un, master, he is,” and gratefully accepted my invitation to go 
and refresh himself in the rectory kitchen. 

Switchback was an Irish horse that I had bought at a fair ; a splen- 
did looking animal, with a coat like satin, and the fastest of trotters. 
“‘ He'll pass the milestones, sir, quicker than you can count them,” 
said his owner—a short, stout gentleman in top-boots, with a slight 
cast in one eye; “you'd think you were going through a church- 
yard.” ‘Fhe bargain struck, we adjourned to the little inn to partake 
of a friendly bottle of wine together. There was a scar just over the 
animal’s near hock. ‘ Now I have bought him,” I remarked, “ you 
perhaps won’t mind telling me any little fault or misfortune my new 
purchase may possess.” ‘“ Eh?”—filling his glass and smiling ; “ no, 
upon my soul and body, sir, a more magnificent creature was never 
mounted ; but he as an objection to letting anything get before him, 
and—well, he 7s a little restless at night.” 

“You devil!” cried I. This was to Switchback next morning, as I 
surveyed the walls of the stable at the hotel where we had put up. 
The ostler had begged. my attendance fora moment. A single brick 
partition had been cleverly kicked down. I paid the damagés,”’ of 
course, and, jumping into the saddle, started for home. By-and-by I 
heard the Bedford coach coming behind us. Switchback refused to 
let it pass, and, when I expostulated, he stuck himself across the road 
and would not budge an inch. ‘“ What is to be done, young gentle- 
man?” the driver asked. I was already dismounting. ‘“ There is 
only one thing that caz be done,” I replied ; “ crack your whip and 
goat him!” My hint was quickly taken, and Switchback, the mo- 
ment the nose of one of the leaders touched him, gave a shrill neigh, 
made a sudden leap, and rolled down an embankment, kindly waiting 
for me at the bottom. 

I rode Switchback for a year or so (he made a capital hunter), and 
then sold him for a few pounds more than he cost me. He cut an 
imposing figure, and would have gone at any pace I pleased till he 
dropped, like Turpin’s celebrated Black Bess; conditionally always 
that I allowed him to pass everything on the road that happened to 
be before us, and not allow anything to pass ws that was coming up 
behind ; but the many scrapes in which he involved me for payment 
of damages to stable partitions, as well as for doctors’ bills for attend- 
ance on ostlers that he had kicked, or nearly squeezed to death against 
the sides of the stall, compelled me to part with him. 

Chuckster was a brown horse (with a rat-tail and a wall-eye) that I 
had purchased from a neighbouring farmer. He would go admirably 
if you permitted him to choose his own route, but grew stubborn 
otherwise ; nor would he cross water, however small and shallow the 
stream. ‘There was one public-house, or hostelry, moreover, called 
The Three Hats, which he declined to pass without having pre- 
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viously stopped to refresh himself. After every ingenious effort on 
my part to make him do so one day, he ended the argument by rear- 
ing up on end and endeavouring to throw me. As I had received a 
lesson or two, however, from a prairie hunter how to sit a refractory 
brute like this, he did not succeed, and my anger being justly roused, 
I brought the heavy head of my whip down between his ears, and 
we both came crash to the ground together. A well-known jockey 
undertook to get Chuckster past Zhe Three //ats, and failed. ‘Two 
sceptical fox-hunters engaged in a similar attempt, with similar success. 
An experienced breaker-in of vicious horses laid me a wager that he 
would do what nobody else could, and lost his money, which I begged 
him to put into his pocket again. I eventually parted with Chuckster 
to run in a coach, and know nothing of his subsequent achievements 
or fate. 

Bucket was a good-looking bay, with blood in his veins, and the 
property of a friend who had offered me a seat in his gig as far as 
T y. We had proceeded about half-a-mile, when the interesting 
quadruped came to a dead stop, flinging us both on our waistcoats 
upon the dashboard. Bucket had his forelegs stretched out half-a- 
yard in advance, his ears pricked forward, and his head on one side, 
in the attitude of an animal that was intently listening. ‘“ What is 
this—a fit of catalepsy?” I asked; “and how long will it last?” “TI 
can’t say,” was the reply. ‘“‘It comes on once during every journey ; 
sometimes just after starting, sometimes later on; then we are all 
right for the day. Now we are off; Bucket is himself again. I hope 
he didn’t alarm you.” 

Gamin, which I fear is French for “ blackguard,” was a vicious 
beast that drew the ca/’che in which I had started from Quebec to 
spend an hour at the beautiful Indian village of Lorette, and after- 
wards visit Lake St. Charles. Having accomplished about three 
miles of the journey, he, after the manner of Bucket in the preceding 
story, came to a sudden halt, and, though Pierre the driver cried, 
“Marches—marches donc!” with all his might, and plied the whip 
energetically, declined stirring a foot further. ‘What next, Pierre?” 
I asked. ‘The old story, monsieur,” he said, laughing; “ but—the 
saints be praised !—I generally have a remedy at hand.” Thus saying, 
he picked up an affair from under the seat like a little faggot (it smelt 
strongly of turpentine), struck a match, and, jumping out, held this 
extemporised piece of pyrotechny under Gamin’s flank. ‘That eccen- 
tric animal’s hide beginning to fizz and crackle under this delicate 
treatment, he made a sudden bolt sideways, leapt over a snake fence 
into a partly cleared and cultivated tract of land, and reached Lorette 
without having resorted to the high road any more till he deposited 
us at the lodge of Tsoohahissen, the Huron warrior and king. 

I was spending an agreeable evening a little time ago at the house 
of a clerical friend in the country. There were three or four other 
clergymen present. All went well and merrily til. the start for home. 
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The night was very dark, and carriage-lamps had to be lighted; but 
I heard a great trampling and commotion in the stable as the horses 
were being tackled. Jenkins’ tall brute, whose name was Tinder, his 
ears flat, and his eyes rolling, refused to come out; and kicked and 
squealed at half-minute intervals. Having some experience in matters 
of this nature, I was called on to negotiate, and on my whispering 
consoling sentences to him, and gently manipulating his ears, as well 
as explaining that his conduct was ungrateful and unpleasant, he 
kindly consented to be put between the shafts. It was now Tomkins’ 
turn. His mare took precisely the opposite freak ; and, so far from 
showing any reluctance to move, bolted out of the stable at once, 
half-harnessed, would scarcely stay to have the traces fastened, and 
was off before poor Tomkins could take his seat. This kept him 
running at the one side of the trap, reins in hand, for about three 
hundred yards, before he could seize a favourable opportunity of 
getting in; while his groom (using diabolical language) trotted at the 
other, and nearly broke his leg in clambering to a place. 

Next came Wilkins. It was discovered that one of the other 
careless divines had exchanged collars by mistake, and Wilkins’ horse 
objected to introduce his countenance into the one proposed for his 
acceptance. He shook his head, snorted, backed and bumped 
Wilkins with his tail, laying that gentleman flat upon his back over 
a corn-bin, as well as upsetting the lantern, which, of course, went 
out. Another collar was at length produced by Simpkins, our host, 
and off went Wilkins zzth one /amp, for the other wouldn’t burn ; and 
this, I afterwards learned, blinked in a melancholy manner, leading 
him astray continually, and into innumerable dangers and ditches. 

And now came my turn. Was there a quiet understanding among 
the horses that they were all to behave badly that night? Bottle 
that was my animal’s felicitously-chosen name—conducted himself like 
an angel till my wife and daughter were in, then he erected himself 
quite on end, like the unicorn on my family crest (perhaps he had 
seen it), and objected to come down. ‘The vehicle was, fortunately, 
a four-wheeler, or we should all have been shot out at the back, like a 
ton of coals. Mild remonstrances had no effect, angry ones were 
equally useless; and I couldn’t get at Bottle’s ears to whisper com- 
plimentary speeches without mounting on a ladder, a process that would 
have proved dangerous in the high wind and heavy rain. ‘“ Well, as 
you please,” cried I, applying the whip lustily—‘“ on four legs or on 
two; only let us get on.” And on we went in that magnificent 
fashion for some distance, when Bottle kindly condescended to 
resume his normal position ; and, with the exception of a consider- 
able amount of alternate neighing and sneezing, gave us no further 
trouble. 
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II.—SMITH, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 


I HAVE always been fond of watching the ways and whims of 
animals ; but when I say animals, I do not mean the commonplace, 
uninteresting everyday type that one meets with, with which I have 
little to do; they must possess some superior talent, some amusing 
trait and eccentricity of character, before I can consent to become 
their biographer. 

Let me tell you, first of all, then, of three charming little ducklings, 
whom, for lack of their real names (which I was unable to learn), we 
will call Smith, Jones, and Robinson. Smith and Robinson were 
bold and enterprising birds ; Jones had been timid and delicate from 
his birth, and the two brothers always took him tenderly between 
them when they went out in search of grubs and other allowable 
garden perquisites. If a dog drew near, Smith and Robinson were 
his men; if a cat, they put Jones behind them, and stood their 
ground unflinchingly ; and when Jones was placed in a tub for a 
swim, they supported him anxiously on either side, while he flapped 
his ridiculous stumps of wings, paddled tremendously with his 
webbed feet, and seemed to say, “ Oh, it’s so—so nice, and not at all 
co—co—cold.” 

I found them excellent companions, too, when I went for half-an- 
hour’s recreation to the archery ground, the three accompanying me 
from target to target, nibbling at the buttons of my boots, uttering 
agreeable little quibbling sounds, and commenting pleasantly on the 
merit of my different shots ; eyeing me approvingly if I hit the red 
or the blue, and raising themselves on their toes, opening their beaks, 
and going into an ecstasy if an arrow happened to pierce the gold. 

As time rolled on, however, and they attained their majority, 
Jones, who ought, from the kindness and sympathy the two others 
had ever shown him, to have turned out the least selfish of the 
party, strange to say (alas! it is the way of the world) grew the 
most greedy, for he always managed to get first to the receptacle 
containing his food, and, like a knowing carver, drop any choice 
morsels stealthily under the edge for subsequent private consumption. 
Perhaps it was this unamiable trait that cooled me towards him—I 
cannot tell now; but, at all events, the older he got the less I felt 
interested in his personal history and welfare ; and when I last saw the 
three interesting brothers—I blush to tell it; my eyes fill with tears at 
the recollection—they were all lying side byside together, on their backs, 
upon a dish, with their heels in the air, having been served up at a 
tithe dinner to which I had invited some neighbouring farmers. 

While on this subject let me not forget to tell you of two other little 
ducklings who were especial objects of my affection—their names 
Paul and Virginia. They slept in a small basket placed in a kind of 
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pantry or china-closet. On my going in one morning to feed them, 
they were not to be found, and some drops of blood, traced all the 
way to a hole in the skirting-board, showed me that a rat, of which 
there were many on the premises, had taken them. Lamentation was 
useless, but, like a good Christian, I vowed the deadliest possible 
vengeance. I set a steel trap, and covered it cunningly with paper, 
leaving only the small piece of meat in the centre visible. 

A night or two afterwards, hearing a great noise and scuffle below, 
I threw my dressing-gown around me and descended the stairs quickly, 
poker in hand. I guessed what was the matter. A very large rat, 
which had come in the hopes of finding duckling No. 3, and screamed 
frightfully on seeing me, had partly gnawed off the caught leg, and his 
struggles bringing it quite off, he began, still screaming loudly, to hobble 
towards his hole; but I covered that with my slipper, and with two 
blows, one on his head and the other on his back, laid him dead at 
my feet. The triumph of an Indian tomahawking and scalping his 
enemy would be a trifle compared with what I felt. I cut off the 
villain’s tail, which was as thick as a moderate-sized rope, as a suitable 
trophy, and there you may see it now, with a label attached, giving 
some particulars of the transaction and the exact date of the victory. 





III—OUR FRIEND TOBY. 


Ir may be highly unclerical and undignified, but I confess to a weak- 
ness for punch; not the fragrant beverage so named, nor the popular 
periodical, but the brilliant and illustrious character in whom our 
childhood was wont to delight. I often find myself, when an idler in 
a neighbourhood, following the proprietor of the little portable theatre, 
as he bears it along on his back, and eyes the windows on either side 
of him in search of a suitable site for the performance. ‘That is a 
fine passage in which Punch endeavours to pin a refractory neigh- 
bour (is it the parish beadle ?) to the wall with the end of his quarter- 
staff; and the other, when he enters into a spirited pugilistic encounter 
with the village constable, and the two keep dancing round and round 
and bobbing their heads to avoid the blows ; and again, when Punch, 
about to suffer an ignominious death upon the scaffold, modestly gets 
the public executioner, or high sheriff, as the case may be, to show 
him how to put his head into the noose, and, in place of figuring as 
the hero of the adventure himself, hangs that functionary, to the 
immense gratification of all the spectators. The grand skirmish and 
general set-to, however, at the end of the piece is particularly striking, 
in which wooden cudgels are dexterously wielded on all sides, and, 
everybody having got his head thumped to his heart’s content, the 
curtain falls amid peals of laughter and thunders of applause. 

I was staying, not long since, at a favourite watering-place in the 
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South of England, and sunning myself on one of the comfortable 
benches that are scattered about the esplanade, when I heard the well- 
known squeak, and presently, not far from the spot where I sat, down 
went the rickety little stage on its four spindle legs, ithe green drapery 
was drawn round, the crowd assembled, and the play began; while 
the people at the windows affected ‘to be admiring the sea prospect, 
but were in reality closely watching and enjoying the performance 
below. Iam not about to describe that, however; its merits and 
attractions being already.well-known. It Was the dog this time; it 
was Toby that interested me. He was a small, fawn-coloured animal 
with a black muzzle, a broad white paper frifl round his neck, and a 
body. enveloped in a.miniature horse-cloth. .He barked quite in the 
proper place, when any of Punch’s enemies appeared on’ the Scene 
and the operator within pulled or pinched his tail; but he barked 
misanthropically, and kept his.face turned away all the while, like a 
dog who was supremely disgusted with the whole thing, and wished 
he could have done with it for ever. Never was anything more 
melancholy and pitiful. 

I watched him afterwards, when, all being over, the curtains were 
again wrapped round the legs of the theatre, and his masters were 
beginning to move off. The thought had evidently occurred to him 
that he might perhaps manage to steal away unobserved and snatch a 
moment’s respite from the fatigues and drearinesses of public life—an 
interval of refreshment and repose. He dashed off through the legs 
of the crowd, proof against all their blandishments and attempts to 
handle him, made direct for the shore, close to the line of foam, and 
ran to and fro in a state of wild ecstasy not easily described. He 
sniffed the freshening gale, rolled over and over on the sand—coat 
and all—cut a thousand mad antics, stared out to sea, took another 
scamper, another frisk, another roll, then looked back despondingly at 
the long line of houses, howled, and scuttled off again as hard as his 
legs could carry him to the proprietors of the show, who were just 
turning a street corner and wondering, with a gleam of quarterstaff in . 
their eyes, what had become of him. He was a different dog from 
that moment ; all his mirth, all his spirits and enthusiasm were gone ; 
he “fell into himself,” as Festus says, and allowed the man in the 
black velveteen jacket to pocket him, with an air of suffering meekness 
and gentle martyrdom that was quite touching to behold, and haunted 
me mournfully for the rest of the day. 
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PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


CHRISTABEL’S STORY. 


j juice had now found the kind of happiness which lifted her 

above her sorrow. She had entered into the society of true 
and unselfish souls; and in her talks with the Faith-healer, and in 
the meetings held over the shoemaker’s shop, she had learnt the real 
meaning of her married life at last. 

The spare grey man who had mended her boots could set her 
stumbling feet in a way they had not known. Barnaby Mace was a 
mystic. ‘That was the name bestowed upon him by the clergy who 
asked him questions and got answers which they could not under- 
stand. The answers were given so quietly, and with such evident 
goodwiil to all men, that Barnaby was called by no harder name. 

He was a widower, and lived at his shop. His workmen were his 
brethren, faring as well as he did, getting their full share of his 
earnings and their own. Mace was not one of those tradesmen who 
grind money out of back streets and spend it in making other people 
envious. He did not believe that you could rise to heaven on 
stepping-stones of dead brothers and sisters. He held that our life 
here determines not only where we shall live hereafter, but what 
scenery we shall find around us there, what home we shall live in, 
what companions we shall have. And because this was his settled 
conviction, he was looked upon by many excellent persons as a 
worthy man who was a little mad. 

It seemed wonderful to Dulcie that all her difficulties and needs 
should be understood so easily and readily by these poor Pilgrims of 
the Night. This consciousness of sympathy, and the new light which 
they had shed upon her path, had changed her face. ‘The gloom was 
gone ; the sunshine of hope was in her eyes. 

“You must fight, conquer and live by love,” said the Faith-healer 
one day. “Do not take it for granted that your marriage is a 
mistake. Only the revealing light of another world can show how 
much spiritual good has been wrought in you both.” 

* But I am not his ideal mate. I—lI cannot forget that I forced 
myself upon him,” poor Dulcie said with sorrowful candour. “I 
wronged him when I held him fast.” 

“Poor child,” said Christabel, tenderly, “you were governed by 
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the love of self; and, therefore, your gain was your loss. But he 
does not know yet whether you are his true mate or not. Does this 
surprise you? I have known many a couple who began their 
married life far apart in spirit draw near the end, weary and worn, 
to find that they were one in soul after all! Go on and do your 
duty. Let your heart’s question be, not what you are to gain, but 
what you are to give.” 

Bennet had gone out in the morning as usual, and had told his 
wife that he should not return until late at night. The two women, 
secure from all interruption, sat together in the room which over- 
looked Soho Square. The garments which they were making for the 
coming winter lay in a pile between them. By-and-by the ragged 
children, tumbling gleefully with naked feet on the hot pavement, 
would be glad of some of the woollen things that Christabel and 
Dulcie were getting ready. Meanwhile, the leaves were rustling and 
singing that summer song which always awakens longings for the 
country. ‘The Faith-healer had dropped her work and fixed her eyes 
on the trees. 

“Oh, to go home!” she said suddenly. ‘Oh, to see my woods 
again and find the honeysuckle growing in the old thickets! Oh, to 
see the little grey house with the moss-roses clinging to its rough flint 
walls !” 

“Why do you not go?” Dulcie asked. “Surely you can leave 
your work for a little while and see the place that you love!” 

The Faith-healer shook her head. 

“No, Dulcie; the road that leads me home is not opened yet. It 
is blocked up with thorns and briers. Some day it will be opened, 
and then ¥ 

* And then, Christabel ?” 

**T shall know what the call means. It will mean the ending of 
the earthly journey; where the child’s feet began the pilgrimage, the 
woman’s feet will rest. I am waiting for the summons.” 

“Oh, Christabel, I wish you would tell me your story. I want to 
know why you are so lonely; I want to hear how you came to live 
your life. Tell me, dear,” said Dulcie, leaning towards her with an 
earnest face. 

“* My story ?” Christabel said, smiling. “If your husband knew it, 
he would put it into a book. Will you hear it from the very 
beginning ?” 

“Yes, yes; don’t leave out a single bit.” 

“Tt began in the little grey house which stands all alone, over- 
looking the dense woods. It was summer. The white moss rose- 
tree was opening its buds slowly; but the pink roses were flowering 
all over the walls, and the pea-blossoms grew in a great mass close 
to the beehive. We had carried the hay early that year, and our 
front meadow was empty and still. Beyond the meadow lay the bit 
of waste land and the path, trodden through the grass and bracken, 
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which led into the woods. As far as eyes could see the dark green 
forest made a wavy line against the sky; and the white highway was 
swallowed up in its shade and lost to sight. 

“A hedge of clipped yew divided the garden from the meadow, 
and there were two yew-trees standing like sentinels on each side of 
the gate. In the evening, when the farm work was done, a girl used 
to stand between those two thimble-shaped trees, looking out across 
the sweet wild country, and wondering why her joy in its beauty was 
almost like a pain. All that was within herself seemed to be 
repeated there, and yet she did not know what it meant. 

“JT was that girl, Dulcie. The gate between the yews was the 
place where I was standing when I began to know. 

“From this spot I could see the white highway, and the carts and 
horses and people that came and went. But the passers-by were 
few; and when I saw a man walking slowly along, carrying a bag, 
and holding his hat in his hand, I looked at him. As he came 
nearer, I saw how pale he was; but he had a good face. 

“There was a little wicket leading from our garden into the road, 
and when he came to it he paused. ‘Then I knew that he wanted 
to speak to me, and I moved away from the yews, and went down 
the path to meet him. He spoke in a tired voice, with a refined 
accent ; a peculiar voice as sweet as a woman’s, but with a deeper 
tone. He had come a long way in the heat and dust, and he asked 
for a draught of water. 

“As I went back up the path, and turned the corner of the house 
to the well, I thought of One who had asked for a draught of water 
in Samaria. Sometimes we are asked for some natural thing that we 
may get a spiritual thing in return. When we give, we always take ; 
there can be no giving without receiving. 

“After he had drunk a long draught he told me that he was 
looking for a lodging. ‘To-morrow,’ he said, ‘I shall try to get 
some work in the neighbourhood; but this evening I want to rest. 
If I can get a bed in a cottage, I would sooner sleep there than at 
an inn.’ Then I remembered that our neighbour, the gamekeeper, 
had a spare room, and something about this man made me sure that 
he might be trusted. So I bade him follow me, and led him up the 
garden, and out into the meadow at the back of our house. Susan, 
my sister, was standing by the fence, and stroking Dolly, the red 
heifer, as we passed ; but she did not say a word. Up there, on the 
high ground, there was a wonderful sweetness in the air, and you 
could look away over the distant farms to the far-off hills. 

“We went on into the highest meadow, and out into the grassy 
road that led to the gamekeeper’s home. It was a cottage of one 
storey, with roses scrambling all over the walls and roof; and Mrs. 
Needall, the keeper’s wife, was standing outside. Just within the porch 
her boy sat in his wheel-chair, with his poor thin legs resting on the 
cushions. He was her only child, eight years old, and afflicted with 
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paralysis from his fifth year. A dear little lad with gentle dark eyes, 
and a smile as sweet as summer ; it always made my heart ache when 
I saw him sitting helpless there. 

“When the stranger saw Jemmy Needall it seemed as if he could 
think of no one but the boy. He forgot why we had come to the 
cottage. He went close to the child, and laid his hands upon the 
thin shoulders, and looked deep into the wondering dark eyes. 

“Mrs. Needall led him into the cottage, and showed him the little 
spare room. He told her that he was a carpenter, and had heard 
that some one wanted an assistant in our village. His name was 
Vincent Forth ; he had been living and working in London, and had 
come into the country for fresh air. She was satisfied with his 
account of himself, and I think her heart was won by the loving look 
he had given her boy. 

“JT went home across the fields in the pure evening light, stopping 
now and then to gather a spray of honeysuckle—the scent of that 
flower always fills me with an indescribable joy. Susan was still 
lingering in the farm-yard; and Mark, my brother, stood leaning 
against the stable-door. He asked where I had been, and said that 
Bryan Larcombe was waiting to see me. 

***T don’t care how long he waits,’ I said. 

“*T am ashamed of your rudeness!’ cried Susan. ‘Mother is 
talking to him. Don’t let him see the temper in your face.’ 

“There were reasons why our family desired to be on good terms 
with Bryan Larcombe. His father was a rich man who had lately 
settled in the village, and was buying all the land that was to be had. 
My father was a tenant farmer, and for many a long year there had 
been Avorys at our farm. We had never thought to see the time 
when our greatest landowner would part with even the least bit of his 
estate. But the time had come; the old owner of these wide lands 
was gone, and a young fellow reigned in his stead. Old Larcombe 
bought our farm; and young Larcombe came prowling round our 
house two or three times a week. 

“IT detested him, Dulcie, with that inexpressible abhorrence which 
a girl feels for a man who wants what she will never give him. 
Susan, two years my senior, longed right enviously for the chance 
that was flung in my way. In those days I used to wish with all my 
might that Bryan Larcombe would set his fancy on her instead of on 
me. ‘To my mind, she was prettier than I ever was or ever could 
be; a slim creature, pink and white like a sweet-pea, with more gold 
in her brown hair than ever was found in mine. But now—now that 
I look back over the past, I am thankful that Susan was not tempted 
to marry an evil man. In spite of all the sorrow that I have suffered 
through his passion, I can say this with a true heart! 

“When I went into the garden he was talking to mother beside 
the white moss-rose tree. And as soon as my eyes rested on his face, 
I thought of the other face which I had seen a few minutes ago, 
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bending over the paralysed boy. The poor stranger, worn with work 
and weariness, had the sweet out-giving look of one whose will is the 
Divine will. This young man, rich and coarse with the pampering 
of self, showed in every feature that he was capable only of sensual 
love. I drew my hand away from his as quickly as I could, and shrank 
back behind the rose-bush. 

“My mother, with her angelic goodness, always made around her 
an atmosphere of peace. When she saw my hasty movement she was 
troubled ; but I knew that she did not like Bryan Larcombe. A very 
dark look crossed his face: he broke off a rosebud and tore its heart 
open before he threw it away. ‘There was an evil symbolism in the 
act which half frightened me; for I was but a girl of twenty, and I 
felt that this man had power in his hands. 

““*Why were you walking up the long meadow with that seedy- 
looking beggar, Christabel ?’ he asked. 

“ He wanted a night’s lodging, and I took him to Mrs. Needall’s,” 
I said. 

*“** You shouldn’t do such rash things. He looked like a thorough 
scamp.’ 

““*Oh, no; he had a beautiful face!’ 

** As soon as I had uttered the words, I wished I could have called 
them back. My mother started, and glanced at Bryan. A dark-red 
flush mounted to the roots of his hair, and there was a quick 
movement of his heavy mouth which told of suppressed fury. 

“*He had the face of a scoundrel! A girl of your age can’t 
judge for herself. You will have to take better care of her, Mrs. 
Avory.’ 

“A just anger overcame my fear, and I should have spoken out 
sharply if my mother’s hand had not sought mine. 

““*T know how to take care of my children, Mr. Larcombe,’ said 
her quiet voice. 

“There was so much dignity mingled with her gentleness that he 
was silenced. But it was well for all three that my father came out of 
the house and joined us at that moment. He began to talk about 
farming matters, and so I made my escape and stole away. 

“Early the next morning, when I had done milking, and was coming 
in from the shed, I saw Mrs. Needall hurrying across our meadow. 
My heart began to beat fast, for I wondered if she had anything to 
tell me about her new lodger ; but I knew that nothing but good could 
come through him. Her first words made me strangely glad. 

“Oh, Christabel,’ she began, ‘I have got a new hope! That 
kind man—Mr. Forth—thinks that he can cure Jemmy; anyhow, 
he has seen worse cases cured.’ : 

“What is he going to do?’ I asked, going to the fence, and looking 
eagerly into her face. 

“JT don’t quite understand. He draws Jemmy on to put trust in 
him ; and he says there is a power which comes from God, and will 
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flow through him into the child. It is the same power, he says, that 
came through the apostles when they healed the sick. Some men 
and women are used to help each other in this way. The sick person 
must have faith in his healer, and he must open his heart to the 
healing influence ; that is all that is asked of him. It is easier to 
cure children than grown people, for a child has a ready faith.’ 

“Oh, how beautiful this is!’ I said. And I clasped my hands for 
very joy. 

“Ves, it is beautiful, Christabel; it brings the Bible stories back 
into our day. The Christ has never left us; there is no far-off 
heaven ; we are in it now when we love in word and in deed.’ 

“We two stood looking into each other’s faces with the light of the 
morning in our eyes. I had forgotten Bryan Larcombe, and all the 
evil that is in the world. Just for a minute we stood so, and then 
she went hurrying home across the field, and I turned into the 
house. 

“Three days later all the village was ringing with wonderful news. 
Jemmy Needall had begun to use his legs; he could walk a few steps 
with the help of a crutch. More days came and went, and there was 
a new strength in the lad’s voice; a brightness in the eyes; a 
freshness in the pale cheeks. One evening, when I went to the 
keeper’s cottage, Jemmy came to meet me, moving his limbs like any 
other boy, and lifting up his face for a kiss. 

“Vincent Forth was now regularly employed as a carpenter in thie 
village. He had just returned from work, and came out to walk with 
me in the sweetness of the evening stillness. We went along the 
grassy road that leads into the heart of the great woods; the wild- 
flowers grew thickly among the plumes of bracken; pink and purple 
heaths, dainty dog-roses, and amethyst fox-gloves stately and tall. It 
seemed to me that this walking together was a sweet natural thing. 

“¢Tn the earliest ages,’ he said, ‘ our beautiful earth was like an 
open book, in which men could read the thoughts of God. Every 
flower has its meaning; every tree can speak. There is nothing 
within us which is not found written in this great book, and _ in that 
other book—the Bible—at which men laugh because they take it only 
in the letter.’ 

“And then I began to see and know. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE STORY GOES ON. 


“Vincent FortH began to be more and more widely known as a 
Faith-healer as time went on. Although he worked diligently at his 
trade he was always ready to answer every call for help. ‘The cures 
that he wrought were very surprising to the people, but he never failed 
to assure them that it was no miracle that he performed. If there was 
no power in them to receive, then there was no power in him to give. 
All that he did, and the effects that he produced, are much better 
understood in these days than in the time of my girlhood. 

“Tt seems strange that while the doctor could forgive him for 
healing people without his aid, the parson was his bitter enemy. He 
had cross-examined Vincent Forth on the subject of religion, and his 
answers were not satisfactory to the clerical mind. And yet I know 
he refrained from saying many things which would have offended the 
vicar’s ears. Mr. Burnsey was a man who believed (or professed to 
believe) in the literal interpretation of the Bible. Even the beasts, 
full of eyes before and behind, he expected to meet in heaven, and 
fortified himself by thinking that they would appear quite natural 
objects there. As these sacred monsters had always been among the 
terrors of my childhood, I was very glad to know that I need not fear 
a meeting with them. 

***If they ave in heaven,’ I used to say, ‘I don’t want to go there. 
I should have to look another way when they came near me.’ 

“Now that Vincent had comforted me by disposing of the beasts, 
I was learning to look at other things in the same light. ‘To this 
day I cannot tell how Mr. Burnsey discovered my enlightenment ; 
but I have a suspicion that my sister, who was orthodoxy itself, 
complained privately of me to the vicar. One afternoon in the 
middle of October he came to our house in righteous indigna- 
tion, and declared that a wolf in sheep’s clothing had crept into 
his fold. 

“The Faith-healer, he said, was the wolf. He went about 
performing sham cures on people’s bodies that he might eat away 
the truth from their souls. Better let the body perish and save the 
soul alive! ‘There was little Christabel, who had been one of the 
best girls in his Sunday school, listening to this evil teacher. He 
had come to entreat her parents to use their authority and put an 
end to the intercourse. 

“T was not ‘little Christabel,’ and never had been, nor had I ever 
heard before that I was one of his best Sunday scholars. It was true 
that I had attended the school to please my mother ; but if I had pleased 
myself I should have gone a-wandering into the woods. And I resolved, 
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then and there, that I would not give up my friendship with Vincent 
Forth for all the parsons in the world. 

“My mother, who was the soul of gentleness, answered Mr. 
Burnsey with all possible courtesy. She saw no harm in Vincent 
Forth ; he lived a sober life and went about doing good. Some one, 
she thought, must have misrepresented him to the vicar. Her 
Christabel could not learn any evil from one whose delight was in 
purity and peace. ‘The clergyman was silenced and went away, and 
I ran out into the long meadow and watched the last of the sunset 
with Vincent by my side. 

“Dulcie, you do not wonder that I loved him? He taught me 
that everything here has a spiritual cause and meaning. He told me 
that earthly love is but a lower form of the heavenly, on which it 
rests and of which it is the utterance. He showed me that the life 
to come is essentially a continuation of this life on a subtler and 
grander field. All that is best and truest here will be perfected 
there. ‘The love that flows from God into our hearts will endure 
through eternity ; and when men and women are divinely married in 
love and wisdom, they shall share equally the government and glory 
of a new earth. It is only their true union-—their perfect oneness— 
that can bring us into the Golden Age. 

“As our love grew, the hatred of some who were near us grew 
also. Bryan Larcombe was getting more and more intimate with my 
brother Mark, and Susan was his avowed ally. These two were 
always speaking in praise of Bryan’s manliness. As to Vincent Forth, 
who drank only water and treated all the girls with simple friend- 
liness, he was a fool and a milksop. ‘They hated to see him coming 
near the house, and, indeed,-it was very seldom that he came. 

“My poor father, growing old and staggering under the burdens 
of an unsuccessful life, began to give ear to Mark and Susan. If 
Christabel would fling her romantic notions to the winds and tolerate 
Bryan Larcombe’s attentions, all would go well with the family. In 
time she would like him well enough to marry him. And then old 
Larcombe, opening his heart to his son’s wife, would show favour to 
her people and reduce the rent of the farm. ‘This was the family’s 
fondest dream ; but my mother did not share it, she knew her child’s 
nature too well. 

** At sundry times, and in divers manners, I learnt more and more 
of the truth that Vincent could teach me. Even when he was 
forbidden to come to the house we did not meet by stealth, We 
could see each other in the cottages of the poor who sympathised 
with us both; and we could walk together under the open sky whose 
clouds and rain were kinder than the hearts of my kinsfolk. The 
winter passed away; the spring came, sprinkling handfuls of early 
flowers about our fields and woods, and I began to believe that our 
troubles were left behind with the old year, But | had yet to learn 
how far the rage of evil men can go, 
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“There was a short cut leading from Needall’s cottage through the 
woods to the village. It was a public way, but only those who knew 
the neighbourhood ever used it. Strangers passing along the high 
road were quite ignorant of its existence. One night Vincent Forth 
was coming home alone through this wood-path, and was walking 
slowly, tired by the work of mercy he had been called upon to do. 
It was a work which had taxed his powers to the uttermost. The 
young man whom he had tried to cure had been a cripple seven 
years, and firmly believed that recovery was impossible. His limbs 
were helpless through rheumatism, and the pain was so great that he 
could not sleep. It was past eleven when Vincent left this patient 
and turned his steps homeward, longing for rest. 

“The night was dark; it was at the end of March, and the strong 
wind which had been blowing all day had gone down. Suddenly 
there was a rustle and a rush, and a man sprang out upon him from 
behind the trees. In an instant he was knocked down, kicked and 
beaten cruelly, and left in an unconscious state. He lay there till 
morning, and then the keeper found him, half dead. 

“When Vincent came to his senses, and gave an account of the 
assault, he said that the man’s face was masked, but nevertheless he 
had known him to be Bryan Larcombe. There were many who 
believed this statement; in fact, there were few who had a good 
opinion of young Larcombe, and if the crime could have been 
brought home to him there would have been general satisfaction. 
But he strenuously denied the charge. And Mark, my brother, 
supported him, saying that he had been in Bryan’s company about 
eleven o'clock on that very night. Mr. Burnsey, too, was on Bryan’s 
side. The Larcombes had given a liberal sum towards the restoration 
of the church and the rebuilding of the vicarage. The vicar went 
about the village saying that there was a conspiracy against Mr. 
Bryan Larcombe. He did not once call at the keeper’s cottage to 
ask how the sufferer fared, nor did he seem to think that a man 
who doubted the literal interpretation of scripture deserved much 
sympathy. 

** As for me, I was deaf to the bitter words of Mark and Susan. I 
went to the keeper’s cottage at morning and evening. Mrs. Needall, 
grateful and devoted, was an untiring nurse, and the doctor, who 
had smiled good-humouredly at the Faith-healing, did his part kindly 
enough. As in a dream, I felt the comfort of my mother’s sympathy, 
although I said little in return for her gentle goodness. I lived ina 
fever of suspense, and the long spring days glided slowly by. 

“He did not die then, Dulcie ; he lived on all through the summer. 
The blows did not kill him ; it was the biting cold of the frosty March 
night. But he lingered with me through several sweet months, and 
told me how to go on my earthly way without him. The sweet 
healing power that he had used for good—might it not be mine also? 
I prayed that it might. 
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“Oh, Dulcie, I must hurry over the rest of the story! Even now, 
although years have gone by and I am drawing near the end of my 
pilgrimage, I recall every throb of that old anguish. He died in 
December, and when the bloom was on the apple-trees my mother 
followed him—my mother, who was as my own soul!” 

For the first time Christabel’s voice faltered, and her deep grey 
eyes filled with tears. All the passionate love for her people and her 
home surged up in her heart like a great wave. But the habit of 
patience conquered the strong feeling, and she went on quite calmly. 

“After my mother’s death there was no peace in the house. 
Bryan Larcombe, finding that I fled when he approached me, turned 
bitterly against us all. My poor old father, worried by Mark and 
Susan, and half crazed with grief, declared that all the family troubles 
came through me. And so, at the close of that sad year, I was sent 
out into the wide world alone. 

“Our village doctor, who felt kindly towards me, gave me an 
introduction to a good woman in London who was matron in a large 
industrial school. ‘There I found a refuge and work to do, and 
learnt many things. And there, too, I began to practise faith-healing, 
and the power grew and strengthened. Then, finding my way to the 
neighbourhood where my love had toiled for years, I came upon 
Barnaby Mace, and cast in my lot with Vincent’s brethren—even the 
Pilgrims of the Night. It was easier to work among those who had 
known and loved him. They uplifted me with their faith, and helped 
me to tread my appointed way. 

“It was through Barnaby Mace that I heard of a rich man’s 
daughter, living in a West-end square, who had lost the use of her 
lower limbs. Her old nurse besought her to send for the humble 
Faith-healer, and (more to please a faithful servant than for any 
other reason) she suffered me to come. She was a sweet woman, 
still young, and my heart yearned over her when I looked into her 
face. Then, through me, I felt the Divine Love passing with mighty 
force into that poor frame, and the joy of heaven was mine! That 
Love is always pressing down from heaven to bless humanity. 

“When this young woman was able to rise and walk, her father’s 
gratitude bestowed on me apension. As long as I have need of earthly 
things, that need will be supplied. I live so simply, Dulcie—I want so 
few comforts—that I always have something to spare for others. A 
pilgrim can carry very little with him on his daily journey. Just the 
roof to cover his head, the table and the chair and the bed, and the 
plain food—that is all. The weight of money-bags would make the 
path too long! I live that those who suffer may know God’s love ; 
I work that those who hunger may be fed through my hands ; and I 
wait for the dawning of the day.” 

Dulcie’s sewing lay unheeded in her lap, and she was wiping away 
her tears. This simple-hearted, unselfish woman was unconsciously 
making her blush for her own passionate girlhood. Christabel’s true 
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life and pure love had made enemies in her father’s house—and 
surely there are no foes so bitter as those who have lived under one 
roof! The one noble member of a sordid family—the solitary being 
who sees the light when the rest of the household walk in darkness— 
these are the outcasts driven forth to find their bread in the wilderness 
of the world. 

“T have saddened you, Dulcie,” said the Faith-healer tenderly. 
“ But you must not think of meas sad. Iam growing happier and 
happier every day. My poor heart is still bound to this earth by 
some slender ties which will soon be broken. I have a longing to see 
my old dwelling and smell the fresh scent of the fields again ; I want 
to climb the hill to the churchyard, where there are dear graves, sweet 
with the sun and rain. It is the last longing of the natural body for 
the soil which gave it birth.” 

* And you cannot go, Christabel ?” 

“ Not yet, not yet. My brother Mark and his wife are living at 
the old farm, and Susan, now a widow, lives with them. Their 
hearts are still closed to the Divine Love, and the sight of my face 
would be hateful to them. ‘To venture back would be to stir up 
bitterness, and God forbid that I should be the cause of evil thoughts ! 
I must wait until I hear a call.” 

She rose quietly, gathered up her work and folded it. The twilight 
was coming on. 

“T have talked long enough, Dulcie,” she said. ‘And now I am 
going to Barnaby Mace; there is a sick person who has heard of me 
through him.” 

“Oh, Christabel, I wish I were more like you! I wish I had your 
power !” 

“It is God’s power, not mine. He uses our lives to reach the 
lives of others. He will use you.” 

She kissed Dulcie, and went downstairs and out into the square, a 
tall figure in a dark calico gown, carrying her serge cloak over her 
arm, and walking with the unconscious majesty of the strong in faith. 
People glanced at her, and stepped aside instinctively to let her pass ; 
many looked after her, and remembered the strange peacefulness of 
her face. 

Barnaby Mace was sitting in the large room over the shop where 
the meetings were generally held. He liked to sit there because the 
windows let in what air was to be had in that crowded neighbour- 
hood ; but there was no freshness in the stray breezes that sometimes 
wandered in. He sat in his shirt-sleeves at a small table covered with 
papers and books. 

“Sister Avory,” he'said, “ this summer weather sets us longing for 
green fields. I shall be glad of a day in the country with the children.” 

“Yes,” said Christabel, “the little warders are very happy. They 
are to have a whole fortnight. Can you think of any way to send 
their mother with them ?” 
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“There is only one way.” He smiled, and slightly shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T can help you, Brother Mace. You must not take all the 
burdens on yourself,” she said quietly. 

“No, no, you are carrying too many. ‘There is a tired look on 
your face to-night, sister. You want rest.” 

The Faith-healer looked past him though the open window. She 
could see a little bit of evening sky and the faint twinkle of a star. 

“There is a kind of earthly home-sickness,” she said. “I get it 
all through the summer. But I dare not go back to the old place 
yet; the call has not come. And when it does come, my journey 
will be near its end. Brother, I have had a vision.” 

It was very seldom that Christabel Avory had visions; such an 
experience had only occurred once or twice in her life. The Pilgrims 
of the Night, being the busiest of practical workers, did not encourage 
seers. But Barnaby Mace, looking intently at Christabel, felt that 
her vision concerned her own life only, and waited to hear what she 
had to say. 

“Tt was near morning,” she went on, “when I slept, or seemed to 
sleep. ‘Then I found myself in a calm, sweet place, where the light 
was rest—such a light as our bodily eyes have never known. ‘There 
came to me something of that strange freshness and peace which one 
feels at sunrise, far away among fields and woods. I was alone, and 
yet not alone; there was no sense of solitude, but only a sweet 
expectancy. Before me was a gate which led into green pastures, 
and beyond the pastures rose the domes and spires of a city. And 
the sight of that city opened up an infinite possibility of joy ; I knew 
that it was a ‘city of habitations ;’ a vast assemblage of homes, where 
a heavenly people worked and loved without weariness or pain. I 
thought that my father and mother must be there, living the new life 
which had its beginning in the old life here. And with the thought 
I saw them coming, side by side, across the green pastures to the 
open gate. 

“T bless God that He has given me to see them once so, and to 
know that they are one. ‘There were so many things I longed to say ; 
but I could not, for my time was short. They spoke of Mark and 
Susan, and told me that the hearts now closed against me would be 
opened by love; and that I should be recalled to the old house by 
those who had driven me away. When love’s work was finished 
through my poor aid, my hour of release would come. As in heaven, 
so on earth—love’s will mst be done.” 

Barnaby Mace sat silently for a little while, and when he spoke his 
words came slowly. 

“Tt might have been a vision,” he said ; “or it might have been 
a dream, arising from that home-sickness of which you were speaking. 
You are tired, Sister Avory—more tired than you know. Yet I will 
not say that the sight of your father and mother, one in their new life, 
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was not atrue revelation. It is in this way that many of our questions 
are answered.” 

They began to talk of other matters, and Christabel noted down 
the addresses of those sufferers who desired her aid. It was growing 
dark when the conversation came to an end, and she went out into 
the ill-smelling street to her own abode. 

After she was gone Barnaby Mace sat still and mused in solitude. 
He believed firmly that she-had had a vision ; but there was such a 
pain blending with this belief that he sighed heavily. 

“ Her call will come soon,” he thought. “I know it. And I am 
base enough to be sad,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GOING OUT OF TOWN. 


LEILA WooLeEDGE did not let the grass grow under her feet. She 
went to Berkeley Square and fascinated Lady Audrey with her 
brightness and beauty. And she secured a few minutes alone with 
Joscelyne, and turned them to good account. 

Thus with infinite tact she paved the way for her brother’s 
hesitating steps. 

He called on an afternoon when Lady Audrey’s rooms were even 
fuller than usual. Bennet Daughton was there—a changed Bennet, 
pleasant and cynical, enjoying his success without the slightest sign 
of arrogance. But at the sight of Wooledge his easy good-humour 
vanished in an instant. He greeted the parson with a slight nod and 
turned away to recover his temper. Even Leila, with all her 
cleverness, could scarcely hope to influence him in her brother's 
favour. But Leila was not present, and Alban felt nervous and 
crushed. 

He was not, however, a man who gets awkward when he is nervous. 
His clearly-cut face took an expression of calm resignation which 
immensely impressed poor Joscelyne. She had many admirers 
already, although she had been but a short time in town ; and yet the 
thought of this first love had steeled her against them all. 

When she answered his greeting her beauty fired his cold heart, and 
all the feeling that he had was shining in his eyes. Bennet, directing 
a hasty glance at them, was mad with rage. He would have liked to 
have fallen upon Wooledge then and there, and some of the women 
around him might possibly have enjoyed such a spectacle, for all 
shades of modern thought were represented at Lady Audrey’s “ At 
Homes.” But Bennet had lived long enough to learn prudence, and 
avoided looking at his sister and her old lover again. 

There is generally a quiet minute to be had if a man is very much 
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in earnest. Alban Wooledge was in earnest now. Let him get one 
chance to secure his prize, and nothing on earth should ever snatch 
it away from him again! Joscelyne was not unwilling to give him 
the opportunity he longed for. She spoke kindly. 

“ Lelia has been telling me all about your illness,” she said. “I 
am sorry.” 

“Ves; I have had a weary time,” he said in a low voice. “I did 
not think I should ever see you again. It is a great happiness—I 
dared not hope for it.” 

There was no answer to be made to these words, but he read 
sympathy in her dark eyes. 

“Tt has been like a dream,” he went on vaguely—“a very sad 
dream. It seems a long while ago since the Chalkham days. You 
have seen many changes.” 

“Yes; my father is dead,” she said softly. “Lady Audrey was 
my mother’s dearest friend, and she is taking care of me. Do you 
remember Abby? I have brought her with me from the old home.” 

“T remember her quite well. May I tell you how bright you are 
looking? You deserve to live always in the sun.” 

“No,” she said; “I am sometimes afraid so much sunshine is not 
good for me.” 

“ Nothing can spoil you. You are just the same as you were when 
I knew you first.” 

“T don’t think you are quite the same, Mr. Wooledge. You are 
thinner, and you look worn.” 

“T have had a good deal to bear,” he said quietly ; “but the pain 
is all forgotten now. Do you leave town early?” 

“ About the middle of next month. We are going straight to Lord 
srackenhill’s place in North Hampshire. Lady Audrey is not very 
well, and we mean to spend a quiet autumn.” 

“T hope you will let me see you again before you go away. There 
are many things I want to say to you, if you have the patience to 
listen,” added Wooledge humbly. 

“T have a great deal of patience.” 

The words seemed to come from her unawares. Their eyes met, 
and he flushed faintly. Yet she had not meant to say anything in 
the shape of a reproach. 

“T should tire you if I told one half of what I have felt and 
suffered,” he said, in a low, hurried voice, as he rose to take his leave. 
“Perhaps you will understand some of it. You have been so kind 
to-day that I think you have a little pity for me. May I come 
again ?” 

Some one else claimed her attention. She had just time to 
murmur “ Yes,” and then she was seized upon, and he was gone. 
Bennet, who watched his departure, was waiting to see all the people 
out. He was determined to speak plainly to his sister. Lady 
Audrey, seeing the cloud on his face, thought that there was some 
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new trouble in his domestic life, and left him alone with Joscelyne, 
who was trying vainly to escape. 

‘Stay here, Joscelyne,” he said, laying hold of her. ‘“ Don’t tell 
me you are tired, because you are not.” 

“But I am,” she said. ‘ We have had such a crowd to-day.” 

“You have not thought about the crowd. You have only been 
thinking of one person, and he is a sneaking wretch. Why did he 
dare to come?” 

“Let me go!” she said, with cold indignation. 

*T won't! I wish my father was alive again for five minutes. He 
would express himself in stronger terms than I can use. Joscelyne, 
you must listen to me.” 

**T will not listen unless you speak calmly.” 

“Then I will be calm. Only tell me if you knew that the fellow 
was coming?” 

Joscelyne was getting excited. Her colour rose; her eyes were 
dangerously bright. 

“You had better go away,” she said. “If you stay here any 
longer we shall have a scene.” 

He controlled himself. 

“Dear Joscelyne, let me speak. It is for your good that I am 
anxious. Have you forgotten how miserable he made you?” 

** He was ill,” she said. ‘‘ We misjudged him.” 

“How do you know? He has been telling you a fine tale, of 
course.” 

“He has told me nothing, Bennet. It was Leila who explained 
things.” 

“Leila! When did you see her?” 

*‘ A few days ago. She is more beautiful than ever,” said Joscelyne 
maliciously. 

She saw the change in his face at once. The anger died. He 
looked pale with eagerness. 

“Come and sit out there by the greenhouse and tell me all about 
her,” he said. 

“No; it is not good for you to hear of her, Bennet.” 

**T may as well hear of her as think of her. She comes into my 
head every day of my life.” 

“It is not good for you,” Joscelyne repeated. ‘‘ Besides, I am in 
a hurry.” 

She made a movement to go, but he still held her. 

“Tell me when she is coming again, Joscelyne,” he pleaded. 

“T cannot.” She tried to shake herself free. 

“Then tell me if she spoke of me. Has she read my book?” 

“Everyone has read it. You ought to be satisfied with the 
sensation it has made.” 

“You are the most exasperating girl that ever was created! I 
simply want to know what she says of my book?” 
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Joscelyne paused, looking up at him gravely. 

“She was interested in it, Bennet. She recognises your genius.” 

He paused in his turn. Then a dark look crossed his face, and 
he dropped his sister’s hand impatiently. 

“T believe I could have won her if I had been free,” he said with 
intense bitterness. 

“T was afraid you were coming to that,” said Joscelyne. “It is 
worse than useless to torment yourself. ‘Tell Dulcie I shall see her 
before I leave town. Are you going to take her into the country ?” 

“‘T am going to send her into the country. Her father and mother 
have moved from Chalkham and are living somewhere in the wilds. 
She will go to them.” 

“ Bennet, I wish you would go away together!” 

“A most absurd wish,” he said, sharply. ‘“‘ Dulcie will be happier 
without me. She is getting on very well indeed in her own way; 
and her health has improved. Why will you persist in speaking as if 
I ill-used her?” 

“You know I have never thought of such a thing as ill-usage. But 
I think you don’t see how good she really is.” 

“Ts it likely that I can appreciate the goodness of a woman who 
is the clog of my life? Ifshe hadn't persisted in tying herself to me 
I could have won Lejla! I know that I could! ‘There is not a line 
that I have written which does not contain something of Leila. She 
is in all that I do, or think, or say.” 

Joscelyne, finding herself confronted by one of those difficulties 
which are insurmountable, stood looking at her brother in silence. 
After all, she had to own to herself that Dulcie had indeed wronged 
him. And yet it occurred to her that the artistic temperament is 
never satisfied. ‘To a nature like Bennet’s possession always means 
disillusion. A man of his stamp can only be constant to the woman 
who is never won. 

But as soon as she was alone she began to dream her own old 
dream again. Once more she entered that closed sanctuary of her 
heart, and found the idol in its former place in the shrine. At 
dinner she looked so happy and beautiful that Lord Brackenhill (who 
dined often with his sister) found it very interesting to study her 
face. 

It was early next morning when she took her way to Soho Square, 
attended by Abigail. When she went there she chose to walk ; to 
have dashed up to the door of Bennet’s lodgings in a carriage would 
have looked arrogant. Her afternoons were fully occupied nowa- 
days, and a little while after breakfast was all the time that she could 
give to her sister-in-law. 

Dulcie, who was dusting her sitting-room and arranging her 
husband’s books, met her with a look of bright welcome. She was 
no longer afraid of Joscelyne; the sympathy that Bennet’s sister felt 
had never been put into words, but it had comforted the young wife’s 
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lonely heart. They met seldom, but every meeting was a distinct 
pleasure. 

“You are looking much better,” Joscelyne said. “Yet the hot 
weather is very trying here. Bennet told me you were going away 
soon.” 

“Yes; I am going to my father and mother. They are living in 
a village twelve miles away from Chalkham. My father is still active 
and able to work.” 

“And your mother ?” said Joscelyne. 

“She is delighted with her little cottage. There isa garden where 
they keep bees. Of course she longs to show it all to me,” said 
Dulcie, with a happy light in her eyes. 

“It will be splendid !” said Joscelyne, entering into her joy at once. 
“You will be very glad to escape from these stifling streets and 
crowds.” 

Dulcie hesitated and smiled. 

“There is a great deal to do here,” she said. “And the more 
one does, the more one loves; and love means happiness.” 

** Does it not mean pain too?” Joscelyne asked. 

“Yes ; but it is a pain worth bearing.” 

Dulcie wanted to say more, but she knew that Joscelyne’s mind 
was not ready to receive the thoughts which had come to her through 
Christabel. Yet there was so much in her face that Joscelyne felt a 
longing to hear more from her lips. She bent towards Dulcie and 
kissed her when she said good-bye. 

Later on in the day, when Miss Daughton was driving in the park 
with a dowager countess who doted on new beauties, Bennet took his 
way to Berkeley Square. He wanted to see Lady Audrey alone, and 
tell her the Wooledge story from beginning to end. 

And he did tell her everything that poor Joscelyne had wished to 
conceal, As he grew more and more proud of his sister his detesta- 
tion of Wooledge increased. Lady Audrey listened attentively, and 
was very angry with the designing parson. She was a little vexed 
with her dear Joscelyne for having received him so kindly. 

“You must not tell Joscelyne that I have betrayed her secret, Lady 
Audrey,” Bennet said. 

“T shall tell her nothing. You have acted very properly in 
coming to me. ‘Trust me to keep that dangerous man at a 
distance !” 

Brackenhill came in after Bennet Daughton was gone, and Lady 
Audrey unburdened her heart to her brother. 

“IT am very much troubled,” she said. ‘ Joscelyne cannot be 
really in love with such a cold-hearted creature. If she really loved 
him of course I would let things take their course.” 

The Earl frowned. ‘She is so young yet,” he said. “Do not 
let her engage herself at present if you can possibly keep her free. 
It is always so much easier to get bound than to get loose.” 
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“Tt seems to me that she is looking pale,” said Lady Audrey. 
“ We had better hasten our departure. I am glad we have decided 
to stay quietly in the country this autumn. If I were to take her 
abroad he would follow and contrive meetings. At the Beeches we 
are safe.” 

“ As safe as you can possibly be anywhere,” said Brackenhill. “I 
hope she will not suffer, Audrey. If I thought that P 

“JT will not let her suffer. If I find that this feeling has taken 
deep root she shall see him again. I only want to save her from a 
mistake. After all that Bennet has told me I feel sure that she is 
mistaken in him. She has dressed him up as a saint.” 

Brackenhill took a walk up and down the room. He had been 
almost constantly with his sister and her charge this season, but he 
had not talked very much with Joscelyne. He was so unobtrusive 
that she had never found out that he watched her. Lady Audrey was 
glad that he took an interest in her dear girl, and approved of all 
that she had done. 

“We will get away after Lady Turrett’s ball,” she said. ‘TI shall 
make the move very suddenly. My own health will be sufficient ex- 
cuse. Have you seen about the horses ?” 

“T am going to look at something for Joscelyne to-morrow. A 
brown mare—I think she will do.” 

From that day Joscelyne found herself utterly unable to be alone 
with anybody. She could not have told how it was done ; and, indeed, 
it was impossible to think that anyone’s brain was at work in the 
matter. Yet, when Leila called on her, Lady Audrey absorbed Leila ; 
and when Wooledge came, there were a hundred pleasant little inter- 
ruptions. And then, quite unexpectedly, the sojourn in town was 
brought to an end. Last arrangements were made; trunks were 
packed ; everything was done with extraordinary celerity. 

“T did not think we were going off quite so soon,” said Joscelyne 
to Abigail. 

“Not too soon for your health, Miss Joscelyne. You're not one 
of those poor used-up beauties who must seize every chance of being 
seen. Her ladyship is going to take you away while you are in your 
first bloom. A week longer : 

“TI wish I could have had one week longer,” Joscelyne said, looking 
away into space. 

Bennet himself could not detest Alban Wooledge more heartily 
than Abigail did. She had great difficulty in restraining her tongue 
when her young lady spoke of Miss Wooledge and her brother. The 
memory of all that Joscelyne had suffered at Chalkham was as fresh 
as ever in Abigail’s mind. No one had told her anything; but she 
had used her eyes, and some of the old major’s remarks had reached 
her ears, 

“Tt will be beautiful in the country, Miss Joscelyne,” she said. 
“And you'll go cantering miles and miles on a lovely horse of your 
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own. It seems to me that all my good dreams for you are coming 
true.” 

Joscelyne’s face brightened. After all, everybody must have a 
holiday in the country, and there was no reason why Alban should 
not meet her again in a month or two, It was not easy, perhaps, to 
get very near to the Beeches. The house was situated in a part of 
North Hants which is seldom visited by tourists. Lord Brackenhill’s 
deep woods and broad acres of heathery land were not accessible to 
the ordinary excursionist. His wastes were pathless. Only the 
wandering artist and roving gipsy knew the glories of their purple and 
gold, and “the wafts of heather honey” sweetening the keen air. 
But love can find out a way. And Lady Audrey was no stern 
guardian. 

Abigail had spoken truth in saying, “ Not too soon for your 
health.” Joscelyne was not made to live too long in London. She 
wanted the breath of strength-giving winds and the wholesome 
sweetness of untrodden grass. But she had not realised this need 
until the morning sun looked in through her windows at the 
Beeches. 

That waking in the fresh stillness of the country was an un- 
speakable delight. One window opened upon a mass of honeysuckle, 
and the girl rose in haste to lean out over the blossoms and drink 
a long draught of pure air. 

She was glad now that she had left London and its crowds behind. 
Perhaps she had been too young and too weak with old sorrows to 
plunge into the whirl of the season. It was a kind hand which had 
led her out of it all and brought her here to be soothed and freshened 
by Nature, the nurse. One of her greatest pleasures was to go into 
the woods and under the shade of the trees sit and watch the 
running stream plashing and frothing over the great stones and 
boulders. Nothing soothed and rested her more than this. 

She could think of Alban Wooledge without even the faintest 
heartache. Her meeting with him had been a sweet excitement 
which had left her tired. Lady Audrey had thought that she had 
begun to lose a little of her bloom at the bazaar, and had faded, 
almost imperceptibly, afterwards. And she was right. The girl was 
so sensitive that she could hardly bear the memory of pain. With 
Leila and Alban she had lived over again the worst days that she had 
ever known. Even Leila’s untruths, cleverly as they were told, could 
not entirely remove the sting of his desertion. 

And this was why Nature, the kind old nurse, was Joscelyne’s best 
friend. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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I. 


7 \ \ “\/OU do not love me, mistress ?” 
NS The speaker’s voice rang harsh and 
strair.ed on the still evening air. The setting 
sun caught the ruddy gieams in the girl’s bent head. It shone also 
on the man’s stern face, transfigured as it was just now with a great 
and hopeless passion. 

“T love you not! It grieves me to say thee nay; but——’ 

**You love another! Ah,” as Mary Fullerton’s fair face crimsoned 
‘neath his searching gaze, “’tis as I thought. That popinjay, with 
his fine words and finer clothes, hath robbed me of the one thing 
I covet. Curse him, tor——” 

*‘Hush, Master Denton!” said Mary, coldly. “ For one professing 
to lead a godly life, methinks thy words sound somewhat unseemly. 
I will bid thee a ‘Good-evening.’” And she moved with stately 
grace past the unsuccessful wooer. 

But he flung himself before her, wildly grasping her robe. 

“Hear me, mistress, ere you go! Mary, Mary, be merciful ; 
spurn not one who loves thee so fondly, so devotedly !” 

Seeing his misery, the girl softened slightly. 

“Rise, Master Denton,” she said, withdrawing her gown from his 
eager grasp. ‘“’Tis of no avail; I love you not. And would ye wed 
with one whose heart is another’s ?” 

An evi! light burned in his eyes. 

** Ay,” he said, “for thee I dare all. I would wed ye, for surely 
the love I bare ye would kindle a return in thy gentle heart ?” 

Her lips curled, and she smiled scornfully. 

“Methinks you are over-certain of ‘iat, Master Denton,” tossing 
her dainty head, and gathering her skirts about her to depart. 
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“ Know that ¢rve love comes of itself, and is not to be bought nor 
compelled. I have spoken.” 

With an oath, the Puritan sprang to his feet. bi 

“You slight me zow, Mistress Fullerton; but a day may come i 
when, if the malignant you love is in my power, you shall beg for 
him on your bended knees in vain.” And, without further speech, i 
he laughed harshly, and left her sore affrighted at his wild words. + 

Startled and alarmed by this menace, for Hugh Denton was, as 
she knew, of a hard and unforgiving nature, Mistress Mary sank on 
to the seat she had lately quitted, and burst into tears. 

It was as he had guessed. She loved the handsome Cavalier with 
the frank, open face and winning manners. Small wonder that with 
his well-favoured rival Hugh Denton compared unfavourably. 

And yet he had a soft corner in his heart, this cold, forbidding 
man, and it was filled with love for beautiful Mary Fullerton. But 
now it seemed to him, smarting from his defeat, that love had | 
departed and grim hatred reigned in its stead. } 

A light step, a rich tenor voice trolling ‘‘ Cuckolds, come dig,” 
roused Mary. Hiastily drying her eyes, she tried to appear un- 
concerned as Sir Faulke Granville—Hugh Denton’s Cavalier rival— i] 
approached her. 

But his keen eyes noted the trace of tears; and, taking one of her 
reluctant hands, he softly inquired “ what ailed her?” 

“Nothing,” she replied in confusion ; “’twas but the vapours—a fi 
migraine ; an’ my lord would excuse her, but she must return to 
make her mother’s posset ; and—and——” 

“Nay, the posset can keep yet awhile,” he answered coolly. “TI 
have news for thee, mistress.” 

“News!” she echoed. 

“Ay; the King’s standard is raised at last, and I and my good 
men must join him at once. We start to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” Her heart seemed tostop beating. “To-morrow,” 
she stammered, not daring to meet his eyes, lest he should read her 
secret. 

“ Ay ; sweetheart,” keenly watching her averted face which paled 
visibly in the fading light. 

“What !” as she was silent, ‘no word to wish me ‘ God-speed’ ? 
Has joy at my departure turned thee dumb? Art so glad to berid of 
me, Mary?” taking her other hand. 

“ Hold, my lord!” she exclaimed, hardly knowing in her pain 
what she said, and sharply withdrawing her hands she faced him. 
“Cruel! cruel to torture me thus. Oh! if you only knew,”—and 
then abashed and ashamed at her vehemence, she hid her face 
and wept bitterly. 

In an instant his arms were round her, and with gentle force he 
uncovered her blushing face. 

Dear love!” he said, showering kisses on the trembling mouth, 

3c 9 
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For one blissful minute she lay passive in his arms, then recovering 
strove to release herself. But he held her fast. 

“Ah, my lord,” she panted, “it must not be. I am not worthy. 
Ah, let me go.” 

“‘Not worthy ?” and he laughed long and loud. “And if not my 
Mary, who else? Nay, sweetheart,” seriously, “’tis 7 who am not 
worthy of ‘hee, Mary. Thou lovest me, tell it me with thy dear lips; 
then ‘come weal, come woe,’ what matter so long as my lady’s heart 
is mine.” 

In a voice full of perfect love and trust she whispered so low, that 
Sir Faulke could hardly catch the soft syllables, “I love thee.” 


II. 


“ THe General; I tell you I must see him. ’Tis a matter of life and 
death !” 

“The General has retired for the night, madam, and his orders 
were positive.” 

“But he will see me,’ 
importance I come.” 

The soldier hesitated, but ’neath the influence of her commanding 
tone took his way reluctantly to the General’s room. 

Left to herself, Mary Fullerton, for it was she, sank down on the 
cold stone seat trembling in every limb. 

It was many a weary month since she plighted her troth to the 
gallant Cavalier ; and now he lay in York gaol under sentence of death, 
and she had ridden many a long mile to intercede with the General 
in command. 

It was a damp cold evening; she shivered, and drew her riding 
cloak more closely about her. In a few minutes the soldier 
returned. 

“The General will see you, madam,” and rising she followed up the 
steep stairs, into a sparsely furnished and dimly-lighted room. The 
door closed behind her, and she was left alone with the General. 

For some minutes she could not speak. Her breath came unevenly, 
and agitation threatened to choke her. Now that the coveted inter- 
view was hers, her wits deserted her and her tongue seemed paralysed. 

The General at last broke the silence. 

“T have granted you the interview you desire, madam; speak, for 
time presses, and I have much to do ere night be past. What would 
you?” 

As his voice smote her ears, a look of terror o’erspread her white 
face, and throwing back her hood she ejaculated, “‘ Hugh Denton !” 

Starting at her words, and gazing upon her uncovered face he 
exclaimed “ Mary!” 


imperiously ; “tell him ’tis on a matter of 
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For a minute, it seemed a lifetime to Mary, they stood gazing at 
each other, noting unconsciously the changes time had wrought. 

General Denton, the Parliamentarian, was a different being to the 
impassioned man who had knelt at her feet praying for a tender 
word. This man, with stern implacable face, she did not know; 
and her heart sank when she saw the cruel merciless look that his 
features assumed. She was in his power, and he knew it. 

Mary too, had altered since that memorable evening. 

‘Then, she was a light-hearted maiden, with a newly-awakened love, 
casting its radiance about her; now a worn weary woman stood 
before him, beautiful exceedingly, with a beauty tried and refined by 
suffering, as gold by fire. 

“What is your wish?” said Denton harshly. He knew, and the 
moment for which he longed had arrived. Now he should see her 
proud spirit crushed and humbled as she pleaded to him for her 
lover’s life. 

“General,” she said, ‘‘ Major Granville lies here umder sentence of 
death, and I 4 

* And you have come to ask me to liberate him?” he said quietly. 

“Yes, yes; and you will, oh, you will!” 

He smiled slightly, moving some papers indifferently. 

“You take it too much for granted, sweet mistress. Why should 
I save one of the enemy? The Lord hath delivered him into our 
hands, and he is one of the most active and dangerous of the 
accursed brood. Why should I save him?” 

“Because I love him. Oh, Hugh, spare him!” and seizing his 
hand, she clung to him beseechingly. 

“For your sake, and because you love him,” he answered roughly. 
“And so I am to release the man who stole from me the woman [ 
loved. Verily, I am no fool, Mary Fullerton; and Z refuse.” 

“ General!” 

* Go, it is enough!” 

“General! Hugh! have mercy,” and slipping on to her knees, she 
clasped him, wildly entreating with sobs and tears his clemency for 
her lover. 

He freed himself, spurning her so violently, that she nearly fell. 

‘By the memory of your love for me,” she pleaded. 

He laughed grimly. 

‘A pretty memory, mistress, truly. Dost remember how one day 
I knelt at ¢hy feet, so, and was spurned by thee as I now spurn thy 
prayers? I vowed, dost remember, that if ever the day came, I 
would return the mercy shown to me, none other.” 

Deep silence followed his cruel speech, and Mary, with dark 
despair on her beautiful proud face, rose slowly and stood with 
clasped imploring hands, to make a last appeal for her lover’s life. 

“T ask not for myself,” she said, in low hopeless tones ; “‘an’ his life 
be spared, I consent to any conditions imposed. Only let him live. 
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A curious look came into his face. 

“Be it so,” he said briefly, and turning to his desk took two 
blank orders, wrote a few words hastily on each, folded them, and 
laid them before her. 

“These,” he said curtly, “are instruments of life or death. Choose, 
mistress, and as ye draw, abide by it.” 

She looked at him despairingly, but he remained immovable, and 
with shaking fingers lifted the paper nearest her. 

With an effort, she unfolded it. A mist gathered before her eyes, 
she reeled, and the paper fluttered from her nerveless fingers to the 
ground. Death stood out as though written in letters of fire across 
her brain ; her last card had failed, and she must abide by it. 

Denton watched her curiously. His heart tightened as he gazed 
upon her white set face. 

“How she loves him,” he thought bitterly. Aloud he said: “Is it 
well?” with a sneer he could not repress. 

Drawing up her slender form with the majesty of a queen receiving 
her death-warrant, she replied calmly : 

“Tt is well, and I go not back from my word; Mary Fullerton 
abides by her choice. But,” she paused impressively, “the same 
hour that sees the death of Faulke Granville sees mine. You cannot 
separate two loving hearts, Hugh Denton, and by death we shall be 
but re-united. General, I thank you for this interview,” and gather- 
ing her cloak about her, with a stately bend of her graceful head, 
turned to depart. 

The General listened to her with mingled feelings. Revenge and 
love were fighting a sore battle within his soul. Which would win ? 

As Mary’s sad, sweet voice ceased, his mind came to him again; 
he fought the demon revenge successfully, and cast him out. 

She was at the door, her hand on the latch, when the one word 
** Mary,” arrested her. 

Only “ Mary,” but oh, in tones so different from a minute ago. 

She paused. “I cannot let you go so,” he said gently. “I did it 
but to try you, though at first twas no jest. But I was wrong, Mary ; 
and see, both warrants are alike, ’twas a trick. But may God forgive me, 
I will repair mine error,” and not waiting for an answer, for indeed 
she was incapable of speech, he rapidly wrote afresh order and handed 
it silently to her. 

She read it mechanically. It was an order for release, signed 
by himself and Cromwell, who had left him several blank warrants, to 
be used by hin. at his discretion. 

“Ts it true?” she faltered, hardly comprehending; then as the 
meaning of it flashed across her bewildered brain, her woman’s weak 
nature asserted itself, and she burst into hysterical sobbing. 

Presently she collected herself, and murmuring, “Forgive me,” 
looked at him expectantly. Seizing a torch—he dared not trust 
himself to speak—he led the way to Sir Faulke’s cell. 
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The footsteps echoed down the cold gloomy passages; pausing 
at last before a door, and unlocking it, they entered. 

The flickering light fell upon the prisoner sleeping soundly on his 
rough pallet, and the glare rousing him he sat up hurriedly, exclaiming 
“Ts it time?” for he was to have been shot at daybreak, and he 
believed this his summons. 

Denton pushed Mary forward, and silently left the cell. 

Sir Faulke’s dazzled eyes fell on Mary’s radiantly happy face. 

“Mary, Mary,” he stammered, “hast come to bid me farewell? to 
lessen the bitterness of death with a glimpse of thy loving face?” and 
clasping her to his breast, stroked her fair head tenderly. 

“Oh, Faulke,” she cried happily, showing him the order for his 
release, “thou art saved, beloved, saved!” and she clung to him in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

“ But on parole, Mary,” he sighed ruefully; ‘never to be able to 
draw against the enemy, never to join in one of Prince Rupert’s 
charges.” 

Mary comforted him in her gentle way. 

“Much can be done, dear heart, by wit as well as sword. Loyal 
men and true are none so plentiful. ‘There are many ways in which 
our gracious King may be served.” 

Hand in hand they left the cell, and found Denton awaiting them. 

He escorted them to the prison gates, and in a voice husky with 
emotion, bade them farewell. 

“Think as kindly of me as you can, gentle Mistress Mary. And 
you, sir, cherish her well; her price is above rubies.” 

Bending down, he kissed her reverently on the pure white brow; 
the two men clasped hands silently ; then he watched their retreating 
figures in the pale misty moonlight until they were lost to view: and 
retiring to his lonely room, flung himself into a chair, and burying his 
face in his hands, kept his lonely and solemn vigil. 


M. C. LInpbsay, 
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FREDA,. 
By M. E. STANLEY PENN. 


“TBE Jardin Public, Nice, on a brilliant February afternoon, 
warm and sunny as an English June. 

The band in the Kiosque, under the drooping pepper-trees, was 
vigorously attacking the overture to “‘ Tannhauser,” while the usual 
Cosmopolitan crowd lounged or promenaded to its strains. 

Between the trees there was a glimpse of the Promenade des 
Anglais, thronged with carriages, and of the sapphire sea beyond. 
On a bench somewhat apart from the crowd, sat an Englishman who 
carried his nationality in every line of his figure: an aristocratic, 
soldierly-looking man of forty, with handsome though somewhat 
stern features, and close-cropped dark hair. 

His was almost the only solitary figure in the gardens, and had an 
air of loneliness as he sat absently watching the sociable groups 
about him. 

Fairfax Morland was, in fact, a lonely man, but that was chiefly 
his own fault; the fault of a proud and fastidious nature which, in 
spite of its deep, unsuspected capacity for affection, had somewhat 
isolated him from his fellows. He had been successful in life. 
Honour and distinction had come to him while he was still young 
enough to enjoy them. But somehow he had little pleasure in his 
laurels, perhaps because there was no one to take pride in them for 
his sake. 

He had few intimate friends, and only one relative, a nephew, 
between whom and himself there was as little likeness or sympathy as 
could well exist between relations. 

Colonel Morland had a frank contempt for Gerald Cart’s shallow, 
pleasure-loving nature, and indolent, aimless life, while to the young 
man his uncle was simply a somewhat stern guardian and pay-master, 
to be feared and propitiated, but shunned. 

It was this nephew—handsome, fickle, graceless Gerald Carr—who 
occupied his thoughts as he sat under the pepper-trees pensively 
stroking his moustache. 

Something had taken place three months previously, which had 
left on his mind an uneasy feeling of self-reproach, almost remorse. 
Not on Gerald’s account, whom he did not credit with any depth of 
feeling, but on that of the girl whom Gerald had proposed to make 
his wife. 

“Of course I could not let him marry this impossible young 
person,” he reflected ; “this Miss Elliott, whom, by the way, I have 
never seen. No doubt she is very charming; Gerald’s flames (and 
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their name is legion!) always are. But a girl without family or 
position, the daughter of a provincial banker, who died by his own 
hand to escape dishonour, is no match for my nephew. All the 
same, I am sorry for the girl, and I certainly should not have alluded 
to her so harshly in writing to Gerald if I had known that he would 
show her the letter. She must have thought me a brute.” 

He took from his pocket a note in a feminine handwriting, dated 
three months back, and re-read the few lines it contained. 

“T have seen your letter to Gerald, and agree with you that the 
marriage is impossible. He is free. W. E.” 

“Well, it is all for the best,” the Colonel concluded mentally, 
after a pause, tearing the note into minute fragments. ‘Gerald, from 
what I hear, has already consoled himself, and no doubt the girl will 
soon do the same. At their age the malady is easily curable. At 
mine, now, it would be a much more serious matter.” 

He leaned forward, tracing figures in the gravel with his cane. 
He was thinking no longer of his nephew, but of himself and of a 
strange new element which had come into his life of late, changing its 
whole aspect. His face took an expression half-sad, half-humorous. 

“To have lived unscathed ‘to forty year’ and surrender igno- 
miniously to a pair of blue eyes, who would believe it of me? I can 
hardly believe it myself. Bah! I am a fool, and the sooner I go 
back to India the better.” 

He straightened his tall figure and looked up, then flushed suddenly 
to the roots of his hair as he met the glance of those very blue eyes 
which had just been in his thoughts. 

Two ladies were approaching from the opposite side of the 
enclosure. ‘The elder, who reclined in a Bath chair, was a woman 
of middle age, with fine aquiline features and a rather cynical but 
not unkindly expression. Her companion, a tall fair-haired girl of 
twenty, whose striking beauty and look of distinction would have 
made her conspicuous in any company. 

They were escorted by an hotel servant, who propelled the Bath 
chair, a supercilious English maid, carrying an armful of wraps and 
a grotesque black poodle, adorned with an amber top-knot and a 
silver bracelet. The latter, espying Colonel Morland from afar, made 
a rush at him and worried his boots by way of friendly greeting. 

As the Colonel rose and approached the ladies, raising his hat, the 
elder greeted him with a familiar little nod, the younger, with a grave 
smile. Both, in their different ways, seemed pleased to see him. 

The acquaintance begun at the table d’héte of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre three weeks ago, had ripened into intimacy with a rapidity 
which surprised no one more than Colonel Morland, who was, of all 
men, the least apt to form sudden friendships. 

“What does the Bath chair mean? I hope you are not ill, Lady 
Lyster?” he asked, as he shook hands with its occupant. 

“Not in the least,” she responded, cheerfully. “ Demoralised 
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by the climate, that’s all. Freda insisted on my coming to hear 
the band this afternoon, and, as I was too lazy to walk, she had me 
dragged here. She is a born tyrant.” 

“Really? I should hardly have thought it,” he answered, with a 
smile, glancing at the girl, who only smiled in return, but did not 
seem to think it necessary to defend herself against the accusation. 

“T daresay not, but it is a fact. It is not the strong-minded 
women who rule the world, Colonel Morland, but your soft, gentle- 
mannered creatures, who seem to yield, but always end in getting 
their own way. I am supposed to be strong-minded myself, but this 
gentle creature rules me with a rod of iron.” 

“For your own good, madre mia,” the girl put in. 

“Oh, of course. ‘Toto, be quiet!” ‘The last words were addressed 
to the poodle, who had protested against “’Tannhiuser” by a loud 
and melancholy howl. 

“Toto does not appreciate Wagner,” the Colonel remarked. 

“No, he is a Philistine. So is Freda. She secretly detests 
Wagner and all his works.” 

‘Not all his works,” I’reda protested. 

“Every one, but you haven’t the courage of your opinions as 
Toto has. There! You had better go for a walk, you and Toto, 
and leave me to enjoy Wagner in peace. If Colonel Morland has 
nothing better to do, perhaps he will go with you.” 

*“*T shall be delighted,” the Colonel answered demurely, repressing 
any sign of the elation the proposal caused him. 

Freda hesitated. 

“It is almost too late for a walk,” she objected. 

“It is only four,” her companion rejoined, glancing at the watch 
on her wrist. “ You will have time to go as far as the chateau before 
sunset. Bonne promenade!” and she dismissed them with a wave of 
her hand. 

Followed, or rather preceded, by Toto, they walked away together, 
down the broad sunny Quai du Midi, towards the rocky headland 
which is crowned so picturesquely by the ruined Chateau. 

The air blew fresh and sweet; the sea, of the deep brilliant 
Mediterranean blue, which pales the bluest summer sky, laughed in 
a myriad diamond sparkles. An itinerant musician in a nondescript 
costume, which might or might not be Neapolitan, was carolling 
“Santa Lucia” to a tinkling mandoline; whiffs of sweet odour 
reached them from unseen gardens of roses, mimosa, and spicy 
cassias. 

Sights, scents, and sounds were all thrown away on Colonel 
Morland, blissfully unconscious of everything but his companion’s 
presence. 

It was almost the first time he had found himself alone with 
her, and if he still harboured any lingering doubts as to his own 
feelings, they were now dispelled. ‘There could be but one name 
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for this poignant emotion, half pain, half pleasure, which thrilled his 
heart and set all his pulses throbbing as if he were but twenty. 
Was there hope for him, he wondered, glancing furtively at the 
lovely face by his side. Sweet and gracious the girl had always been 
to him; so markedly gracious that, though the least vain of men, he 
could not help interpreting her manner as encouragement. But he 
was conscious that it had, all the same, a certain shade of reserve or 
constraint which seemed to make an impalpable barrier between them ; 
a barrier he had never yet been able to cross, 

Busy with these thoughts, he made but a silent and abstracted 
companion ; but Miss Lyster did not seem to notice his absent mood, 
and kept up without effort a gentle flow of conversation which lasted 
until they reached the Chateau. He had often before admired her 
graceful tact and self-possession in all social emergencies, but just now 
they daunted him. If she divined his feelings, as surely she must, 
this serene indifference seemed of ill-augury. 

They mounted to the terrace above the Chateau, and leaned on 
the wall, looking at the view, while Toto, perched between them, 
affably presented his paw to each in turn. 

The sun was setting over the sea, with no pomp of gold and crimson, 
but quietly, in a rosy clearness, like a summer dawn. 

The light was reflected in the girl’s face as she watched it, but there 
was a shadow of gravity, almost melancholy, in her eyes. He had 
noticed that shadow before, and wondered what brought it into eyes 
so young. 

Looking round presently, she found her companion watching her 
and smiled. 

“Were you trying to read my thoughts ?” she asked. 

“T was wondering whether they were thoughts of the past or the 
future which made you look so grave.” 

“Neither. I was thinking of the present just then,” was her 
reply. 

“The present is satisfactory, I hope?” 

“Is it ever wholly satisfactory? Don’t we always look before and 
after, and pine for what is not ?” 

“At my age, perhaps, but not at yours. At twenty, the present 
should be all sufficient.” 

“ven at twenty one may know something of the disappointments 
and disillusions of life,’ she answered ; “and perhaps in youth we 
suffer more keenly than later, when our feelings are blunted.” 

“Yes ; but in youth one is apt to exaggerate—to take things too 
tragically,” he returned. “When we have made acquaintance with 
some of life’s stern realities—as we all must, sooner or later—we look 
back with a smile at our youthful troubles, and perhaps regret as 
Sophie Arnold did, ‘ 4 40n temps quand nous étions st malheureux.’” 

She took off her glove, and laid a white hand caressingly on Toto’s 
woolly head. 
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“What do you call the ‘stern realities’ of life? Pain, sorrow, 
poverty, for instance ?” 

‘Yes, and other trials which heaven forbid you should ever know ; 
ingratitude, injustice, the unworthiness of those we love.” 

“‘ Perhaps I have known some of them already,” she said quietly. 

“You !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes I—simple as I stand here,” she answered with a little laugh, 
which was rather tremulous. ‘I have known sorrow, and the bitter- 
ness of poverty, and—and, the sting of injustice.” 

“*T don’t understand you,” he said, perplexedly ; “ sorrow you may 
have felt, but what can Lady Lyster’s daughter know of poverty?” 

“T am not Lady Lyster’s daughter, Colonel Morland.” 

The reply was so unexpected that he could only look at her in mute 
surprise. 

“I should have told you before,” the girl continued, “but she 
would not let me. She likes to be thought my mother.” 

“Then—is she not even a relation?” 

‘She was a connection of my mother’s, and when my father died, 
two years ago, leaving me alone in the world, and—through no fault 
of his own—unprovided for, she took me to live with her. She is 
kindness itself, and not only calls me her daughter, but treats me as 
one. But I have no claim on her. I am nothing to her—or 
anyone.” 

The last words had an inflexion, that went straight to his heart. 

A wave of strong feeling rushed over him, carrying away every doubt, 
every consideration of expediency. 

“Do not say that,” he interposed in a low tone of deep earnestness, 
laying his hand on hers; “to one person at least you are all the 
world—all earth and all heaven. I have loved you from the first 
moment we met, though I was hardly conscious of it myself. It seems 
to me that I have been waiting for you all these lonely years, keeping 
my heart empty so that you had but to enter in and take possession. 
I have dared to hope of late that I was not quite indifferent to you. 
Oh, speak to me—tell me that I have not deceived myself!” 

At his first words a warm flush had suffused her face, and fora brief 
moment there was a look in her eyes which made his heart leap. 
3ut it passed like a breath from a mirror, and her features set in an 
expression so cold and hard that it changed every line. Her voice 
was not less cold as she answered deliberately : 

“This is very sudden, Colonel Morland. You take me by surprise.” 

“Were you quite unprepared for it?” he asked, gently. ‘ Did you 
not guess my feelings for you? I thought I had betrayed them long 
ago.” 

“Long ago?” she repeated, raising her eyebrows. ‘Our acquaint- 
ance is barely a month old, is it? You know very littleof me. You 
do not even know my real name.” 

“That is true,” he acquiesced, with a forced smile: her changed 
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manner chilled and troubled him. “ By any other name you are as 
sweet to me: but tell it me, dear.” 

She turned her back on the view, and faced him, looking straight 
into his eyes. 

“ My name is Winnifred Elliott,” she said. 

He started, and drew back, paling under his bronze. 

“ Winnifred Elliott ! then you are ai 

“T am the girl whom your nephew loved, but who was not deemed 
worthy to be his wife,” she answered, very quietly ; “ the daughter of 
John Elliott, the banker. Shall I remind you of the letter in which 
you spoke of my father as a ‘ dishonoured suicide,’ and myself as an 
‘adventuress,’ a marriage with whom would degrade Gerald and 
humiliate you? Shall I recall to your memory x 

“Hush!” he interrupted, flushing hotly; “spare me the rest, I 
beg of you. Let me forget that I ever wrote words so coarse and 
cruel. But that letter was not meant for your eyes, Winnifred, and 
it was written in ignorance, before I had even seen you.” 

“Just so,” she acquiesced, in the same studiously quiet tone. 
“You had never even seen me; you knew nothing of my character ; 
nothing, except by hearsay, of my antecedents or position ; yet you did 
not hesitate to brand me with your contempt, to degrade me in the 
eyes of the man who loved me, and—worse than all—to insult my 
father’s memory.” 

She paused a moment to command her voice. 

“No one but yourself has ever dared to associate dishonour with 
my father’s name. Even those who suffered through his failure 
acquitted him of blame. He stripped himself to the last penny to 
make reparation, and it was only when he had done his utmost 
that, shattered in mind and body, he yielded to an impulse of 
despair. Everyone pitied and respected him—the noblest, truest, 
best P 

Her voice broke; she left the sentence unfinished. But when she 
resumed, her tone was cold and steady again. 

“You will understand now, Colonel Morland, that, flattered as I 
am by your proposal, I cannot accept it. If I am unworthy to be your 
nephew’s wife, I am still less worthy to be yours.” 

He drew a deep breath, and looked at her with dawning enlighten- 
ment. 

“T begin to understand,” he said, slowly. “This is your revenge. 
You planned to punish me by winning my love only to reject it?” 

“J planned nothing. Our meeting at Nice was purely accidental, 
and—and for what followed I am not responsible.” 

“Not responsible? Will you tell me that you have not encouraged 
me? That you have not led me on to this declaration with the set 
purpose of refusing me?” 

She was silent. 

“Well,” he continued, “you have had your revenge. You have 
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punished me as severely as even you could desire; but I am sorry 
that in so doing you have lowered yourself.” 

She winced and coloured, but still did not speak. 

“Tt is no use asking your forgiveness,” he went on; “but, 
perhaps, it may be possible to repair the wrong I have done you. 
Gerald——” 

‘Gerald is nothing to me now,” she interrupted. “I parted from 
him on the day I received your letter and have never seen him since.” 

“If he could give you up so lightly, his affection was not worth 
much,” Colonel Morland commented. ‘ And you—did you love him, 
Winnifred ?” he added, his eyes searching her face. 

She hesitated. 

“*T was fond of him and grateful for his affection, which I believed 
then to be sincere. I had felt so desolate since my father died, and 
it was sweet to find myself once more first with someone—necessary 
to someone—as I used to be.” 

“Yes, but affection and gratitude are not ‘love.’ Winnifred,” he 
took her hand, his dark eyes still questioning her face, “tell me one 
thing. If you had never met my nephew, could you have loved me?” 

The colour rushed to her cheeks ; her eyes drooped. 

** You have no right to ask that.” 

“Perhaps not, but answer me all the same, and answer truly, I 
beg of you. Looking back on the past few weeks, I find it difficult 
to believe that your sweetness was all feigning. It seems to me, 
remembering certain looks and tones, that there must have been some 
shadow of truth in it, some inclination which might have become love 
if you had allowed it. Was it so?” 

She turned her face aside. 

“Why do you question me?” she said hurriedly. “I have given 
you my answer ; let that suffice.” 

‘Tt shall suffice when you have told me that you do not love me, 
that you can never love me,” he persisted, imprisoning both her 
hands in his. ‘ Look into my eyes and say ‘ No,’ and I will trouble 
you no more.” 

She flushed and paled, keeping her face averted. Then, as he still 
detained her, she gave him a quick furtive glance. “No!” she 
uttered hastily, and snatched her hands away. There was a moment’s 
silence. 

** Please leave me, Colonel Morland,” Winnifred said at last. “I 
would rather walk home alone.” 

He roused himself with a sigh. 

“Good-bye then,” he said putting out his hand. “I will not 
reproach you, Winnifred ; but someday perhaps you will realise which 
of us two had most need of forgiveness.” 

Winnifred realised it already. In a flash of self-revelation she 
saw all the meanness, the treachery of her conduct, and would have 
given worlds to recall it. 
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She had punished him, yes; but she had punished herself far 
more severely, for she felt now in spite of her denial, that he was 
more to her than Gerald had ever been, more to her than she dared 
to acknowledge. ; 

The sound of his retreating footsteps struck cold to her heart, and 
a heavy sense of loss and desolation settled upon her like lead. 

She turned and looked after him as he crossed the terrace, a look 
so charged with regret and longing that its mesmeric attraction should 
have had power to draw him back to her. 

But the Colonel passed on, unconscious: his tall soldierly figure 
erect, and his handsome face only a shade more grave and proud 
than usual. 

He would in all probability have passed out of her life for ever, 
but for the interposition of that freakish sprite—sometimes mischievous, 
sometimes beneficent—which we call chance. 

On this occasion its interference took a humorous turn, for it 
selected, as the instrument which was to change the current of two 
human lives, a black poodle. Toto, bored by inaction, had looked 
wistfully after his friend the Colonel as he moved away, and after 
a brief struggle between duty and inclination, ungallantly deserted 
Winnifred and followed him. 

Colonel Morland had reached the terrace steps when he felt the 
dog leaping about him, and turned to drive him back. 

Glancing at Winnifred, he found her eyes fixed upon him with that 
eloquent look; a look the significance of which there was no 
mistaking. He paused a moment, regarding her as fixedly as she 
did him ; then turned and deliberately walked back to her side. 

“ Winnifred ?” he said, questioningly, doubtfully, hopefully. 

She put out both hands to him with a pleading gesture. 

“ Forgive me,” she faltered, “it was not true! I—I do 

His face brightened with a look which softened every feature. 

He took the outstretched hands in a firm and tender clasp, and 
drew her to him. 

“You do love me!” he finished triumphantly. ‘“‘ Yes, your eyes 
told me so before your lips acknowledged it. Do not dare to deny 
it again, for I should not believe you. But do you know that that 
untruth might have cost the happiness of both our lives ?” 

“T have only just realised that it was untrue,” she pleaded. “I 
thought only of punishing you, of making you suffer. Can you ever 
forgive me * 

“Can you forgive that letter?” he interrupted. ‘‘ Let the past be 
buried, my darling. Let us make a compact of mutual forgiveness and 
oblivion, and”—he glanced round; the terrace was deserted, the 
friendly twilight hid them—‘ and seal it thus,” he added, bending 
his lips to hers. 





” 



















































( 768 ) 


“COME UNTO ME!” 


THE Master spake the welcome word, 
And fears were stilled, and hopes were stirred, 
For was not He who bade men “ Come! ” 
The very Lord of Christendom ? 






All goodly things were His to give, 
All power was His prerogative ; 
The lowly He could set on high, 
The mighty He could magnify. 


So rich and poor, and great and small, 
Came at His all-inviting call, 
Expectant, each in His degree, 

Of place or power or subsidy. 


But “Follow Me!” the Master said, 
As out into the world He led, 

By beaten track and thorny way 
Where men grow weary day by day. 


“My Father’s business claims My care, 
His people’s burdens I must share ; 
Let him who would My comrade be 
Take up his cross and follow Me.” 


And they who knew no nobler aim 
Than rank or place, or wealth or fame, 
When thus and thus the Master said 
Forsook Him one by one and fled. 


But some, who heard the call aright, 
Besought Him: “ Lord. be thou our Light, 
That, following where Thy footsteps be, 
We may take up our cross with Thee. 


“Yet, since the world is full of sin, 
And they may fall who walk therein, 
We would conform our lives to Thine 
In the seclusion of thy shrine. 


“There, at Thine altars, shall our prayers 
Invoke Thy peace for human cares, 

And in our cloistral vigils there 

Our cross we will beside Thee bear.” 





To whom came word of answer then— 
““My altars are the hearts of men, 
And he who would My burden ease 
Must help Me minister to these ; 


‘Must seek them, suffer with them, nay, 
Be tried and tempted just as they, 
Content, in mingled gain and loss, 
To let their crown reward His cross.” 
GEORGE COTTERELL. 
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